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A PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION CENTER 


This new home of I7 national asso- 
ciations of public officials and other 
associations organized for the im- 
provement of government, located 
at 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, 
was recently built on land set aside 
by the University of Chicago, under 
a special grant from the Spelman 
Fund of New York. It lends physical 
emphasis to the purpose of the 
orgenizations it houses — that gov- 
ernment can be made more satis- 
factory if administrative organiza- 
tion, techniques, and methods are 
improved, and the responsibility for 
suck improvement rests primarily 
upon public officials (see page 131). 
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Editorial Comment 


The City Holds the Bag 


[N his message to Congress on April 25, 

President Roosevelt urged that action be 
taken to tax the income from state and 
municipal bonds and salaries and that Con- 
gress should reciprocate by making the in- 
come from federal securities and salaries 
subject to state taxation. He pointed out 
that with the increasing importance of 
income tax revenues in federal and state 
finance the reservoir of tax-exempt securities 
and salaries represents a serious problem and 
that it creates inequities in the application 
of surtax rates. In concluding his message 
he said, “The ending of tax exemption, be it 
of government securities or of government 
salaries, is a matter, not of politics, but of 
principle.” 

Waiving for the moment the legal 
obstacles to the proposal (which are by no 
means inconsiderable) and treating it simply 
as “a matter of principle,’ we agree with 
the President—as far as he goes. We have 
consistently maintained that tax exemptions, 
whether intergovernmental or for special 
groups, are simply subventions or subsidies 
in disguise and that they should be labelled 
as such and subjected to public scrutiny. 


One government may properly make finan- 
cial grants to another, or may subsidize a 
particular group of citizens, but such trans- 
actions should be recognized as such and not 
be disguised. Furthermore, we can see little 
justification for the judicial metaphysics 
which have made intergovernmental exemp- 
tions and immunities such an economic puz- 
zle, and we are receptive to proposals to 
clarify the situation. 

So much for the principle. But how about 
the present proposal? What will the proposi- 
tion mean in terms of profit or loss to the 
several levels of government? Briefly, these 
will be the results: (1) The federal govern- 
ment, because of its greater reliance upon 
the income tax and because of its higher sur- 
tax rates, may increase its revenues materi- 
ally, more than offsetting the additional 
interest it may have to pay on its securities 
in the future. (The removal of exemptions 
from governmental salaries may conceivably 
result in a demand for higher salaries, but 
this does not appear to be a really serious 
possibility at present, so it will not be con- 
sidered in connection with the effects of the 
President’s proposal on any of the levels of 
government.) (2) Those states which have 
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income taxes (less than two-thirds have at 
present) will profit from the waiver of ex- 
emptions on federal securities and salaries 
although the rates of most of these state 
taxes are considerably lower than those of 
the federal government. All of the states 
will frnd on the debit side the increased inter- 
est rates which their securities will have to 
bear. (3) Cities and other local govern- 
ments will be affected by the increase in 
interest costs—probably to an even greater 
extent than the more stable federal and 
state governments—but they will reap little, 
if any, profit from the proposal as it now 
stands. In a handful of the states with 
income taxes, some share is returned to local 
governments, but otherwise municipalities 
will find little on the credit side of the 
ledger. It is conceivable that the waiver of 
exemptions would result in an increase in the 
revenues from local taxes on intangibles, but 
this would require specific consent from 
Congress, and no mention of this point was 
made in the President’s proposal. 

In summary, the federal government will 
stand to gain materially and lose moder- 
ately; the states’ gains and losses may ap- 
proximately cancel out for those states which 
have income taxes; but local governments 
will be left holding the bag. This is par- 
ticularly serious in view of the limited flex- 
ibility of the municipal revenue structure 
and the growing restrictions on local revenues 
in the form of tax limits and homestead 
exemptions. 

If the federal government is really con- 
cerned with principles—if it sincerely wants 
to wipe out the inequities of intergovern- 
mental exemptions—the proposal should be 
carried one step farther. The backbone of 
municipal revenues is the property tax, and 
any restrictions on this source are conse- 
quently a serious problem to municipalities. 
Every city large enough to boast a post 
office has some federal property which, al- 
though it benefits from municipal services, 
pays no local taxes. In some cities the ex- 


emption of such property means a consider- 
able loss in revenue; and with the expansion 
of federal activities into such fields as low- 
cost housing, it promises to be an even more 
serious problem. We do not object to the 
sharing of the cost of some of these activities 
by local governments, but we do object to 
obscuring the real apportionment by inter- 
governmental tax immunity. 

Therefore we suggest that any attempt to 
abolish the inequities and confusion of inter- 
governmental tax exemptions must—if it is 
faithful to principle—embrace exemptions 
from property taxation. Only in this way 
can it be considered truly reciprocal for all 
levels of government. 


* *« * 


Overworked Executives 


1 issue of a business journal 
carries a heading that ought to be on 
the desk of every city manager—“A Good 
Executive Doesn’t Overwork.” Many will 
disagree for most executives think they are 
good and know they are overworked. Execu- 
tives in private posts generally have been 
more successful in developing the gentle art 
of loafing to a higher degree than their 
counterpart in public positions. However, 
in both public and private fields, nothing is 
more fatal in an executive position than to 
be unable to delegate work to someone else. 
An executive is hired to get work done, not 
to do it. Rather his job is to think, co- 
ordinate, decide. Furthermore, successful 
executives have a habit occasionally of tak- 
ing a whole day off from the office. Many a 
city manager would like to follow such sound 
advice but in many cases he simply cannot 
because he does not have an organization 
that will free him from daily routine. Per- 
haps he is without such help because he has 
failed in selling the idea to the council, if 
indeed he ever tried, or maybe he is not a 
good executive for that reason. Wise is the 
public administrator who plans his time as 
well as the future of the city he serves. 
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Improving Government From Within 


Why and what are the 17 national governmental organizations 
of public officials housed in a new building in Chicago? 


EVENTEEN national associations of 
public officials and other organizations, 
which for several years have main- 
tained headquarters at 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago, moved late in April into their new 
building at 1313 East 60 Street, on the 
south side of Chicago’s Midway, directly 
across from the main campus of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The new headquarters—a 
Stately, Gothic, air-conditioned building of 
grey limestone (see cover this issue)—will 
be dedicated in June. This new building is 
a climax of a long-time movement to draw 
together under one roof the secretariats of 
associations of public officials interested in 
the improvement of public administration— 
a movement initiated nine years ago by 
Charles E. Merriam, head of the political 
science department at the University of Chi- 
cago, who was instrumental in having the 
International City Managers’ Association 
move its headquarters to Chicago in 1929. 
These 17 organizations are the American 
Legislators’ Association and the Council of 
State Governments; American Municipal 
Association; American Public Welfare As- 
sociation; American Public Works Associa- 
tion; American Society of Planning Officials; 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada; Federation of Tax Adminis- 
trators; Governmental Research Associa- 
tion; International Association of Chiefs of 
Police; International ‘City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation; Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada; 
National Association of Assessing Officers; 
National Association of Housing Officials; 
National Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers, and Treasurers; Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House; and the Public 
Administration Service. 
All of these organizations are engaged in 
improving the administration of government, 
as distinct from policy determination, and 


toward this end they issue numerous reports 
and bulletins dealing with best practices and 
the solution of problems facing officials in 
the field, and provide consulting service and 
in some cases field assistance, all with the 
idea of securing a wide adoption of sound 
administrative practices. The membership 
of these organizations, with the exception of 
the American Municipal Association, Coun- 
cil of State Governments, Governmental 
Research Association, Public Administration 
Clearing House, and Public Administration 
Service, is composed mainly of public offi- 
cials as individual members of their profes- 
sional associations. The membership of 
many includes officials at all levels of gov- 
ernment. An important activity of nearly 
all is the establishment of high professional 
standards. Each group keeps in close touch 
with its members through news letters, 
special bulletins, inquiry service, and the 
annual, and in some cases regional, confer- 
ences. Thirteen organizations issue bi-weekly 
or monthly news letters and three publish 
journals. Four publish yearbooks in their 
special fields, in addition to a general mu- 
nicipal yearbook issued by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association and a 
state yearbook by the Council of State 
Governments. 

Two general agencies facilitate the activi- 
ties of the several organizations. These are 
the Public Administration Clearing House, 
of which Louis Brownlow is director, and 
Public Administration Service. The former 
operates a number of joint services which are 
supported by the several agencies. Chief 
among these is the Joint Reference Library, 
which receives over 500 periodicals regu- 
larly and contains 5,000 books and over 
20,000 reports and pamphlets. The Clear- 
ing House also maintains personal contact 
with a large number of the more active 
public administrative agencies here and 


[131] 
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abroad, assembles conferences, and brings 
together operating officials and technical 
experts to reduce the gap between theory 
and practice. These activities are directed 
by Louis Brownlow, who, along with Charles 
E. Merriam, has been the leader in bringing 
these professional associations 
together in one center. 

Public Administration Serv- 
ice is organized as a corpora- 
tion not for profit, governed 
by a board composed of the 
directors of the organizations. 
The Service furnishes technical 
assistance to governments in 
administrative surveys and re- 
organizations and in the instal- 
lation of improved financial, 
personnel, and departmental 
programs. A second phase of 
its work is the conduct of va- 
rious research projects. Third, 
its publications division issues 
monographs and manuals in the field of pub- 
lic administration and serves as a joint pub- 
lishing agency for several of the organiza- 
tions. 

An association not composed primarily 
of public officials is the Governmental Re- 
search Association, an organization with 400 
members professionally engaged in applying 
scientific research techniques to govern- 
mental problems. The Association aids pri- 
vate and public research agencies in carry- 
ing on continued programs of investigation 
of important organizational and operating 
methods looking toward the improvement of 
public administration. 

Nine of the organizations are composed 
chiefly of municipal government personnel 
and one represents state leagues of munici- 
palities. The latter is the American Munici- 
pal Association which was organized in 1924 
as the federation of state leagues of munici- 
palities which are now organized in 41 states 
with a total membership of 7,300 cities. The 
Association upon request assists leagues in 
organization problems, in the institution of 
new services, and in the solution of special 
problems as they occur, partly through a 
field service and through numerous special 
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reports and bulletins. A branch office in 
Washington maintains close working rela- 
tions with 39 federal administrative agencies 
and keeps the leagues informed with regard to 
bills and acts affecting municipalities. As the 
official American member of the Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authori- 
ties, it examines the practices 
of European cities and inter- 
prets them to the state leagues. 

The oldest of the nine 
groups of municipal officials is 
the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, organized 
in 1893, but permanent head- 
quarters were not set up until 
1937. Through its news letter, 
yearbook, and special reports 
the Association formulates and 
works for the adoption of im- 
proved standards of police 
practice and attempts to se- 
cure greater co-ordination in 
law enforcement matters. The Traffic Safety 
Division has assisted in establishing accident 
prevention and investigation bureaus in 18 
cities, including such cities as Atlanta, De- 
troit and Oakland. 

The American Public Works Association 
was created late in 1936 through a union of 
the American Society of Municipal Engi- 
neers (established in 1894) and the Interna- 
tional Association of Public Works Officials. 
Its membership includes about 800 public 
works engineers and officials in the service of 
all levels of government. Standard specifica- 
tions for public works construction have been 
prepared and are kept up to date. Recent 
special reports have been issued on such top- 
ics as traffic striping paints, frnancing street 
railway track removal and repaving, and 
stabilization of earth streets. Two compre- 
hensive manuals, one on street cleaning prac- 
tice and one on refuse collection and dis- 
posal, are being prepared. Also under way 
are studies of standard design details for 
street and sewer appurtenances, sewer rental 
law administration, and standard specifica- 
tions for sewers and for concrete pavements 
in cities. 

The Civil Service Assembly of the United 
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States and Canada, organized in 1906, is an 
association of public personnel agencies and 
other organizations and individuals engaged 
or interested in public personnel administra- 
tion. The Assembly recently completed a 
census of civil service agencies, prepared a 
preliminary draft of a model 
state civil service law, and has 
undertaken a comprehensive re- 
search study of public personnel 
policies and practices through- 
out the country. The Assembly 
has appointed a committee on 
professional standards which 
will establish qualifications for 
three grades of competence and 
will issue certificates of com- 
petence and develop a code of 
professional ethics for those 
engaged in public personnel 
administration. The immediate 
program of the Assembly calls 
for the preparation of model 
civil service provisions for municipal char- 
ters and ordinances and the undertaking of 
a co-operative test service program for civil 
service agencies. 

The Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, also 
set up in 1906, officially adopted at its 1937 
conference a report entitled, Standard Prac- 
tice in Municipal Accounting and Financial 
Procedure. A somewhat similar document 
entitled, County Financing and Accounting 
Standards, also was published in 1937. In 
final stages of preparation is a manual of 
waterworks accounting (in co-operation with 
the American Water Works Association) , and 
also a manual on municipal debt administra- 
tion. To promote the adoption of improved 
accounting methods, the Association is work- 
ing in close co-operation with state municipal 
leagues, having prepared manuals of ac- 
counting in 1937 and 1938 for cities and 
towns in Missouri, South Dakota, and Texas. 
The Association publishes Municipal Fi- 
nance, a quarterly journal, and the Municipal 
Finance News Letter, biweekly. 

The purpose of the International City 
Managers’ Association (1914) is to increase 
the efficiency of city managers and to aid in 
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the improvement of administration in gen- 
eral. It does no lobbying and issues no prop- 
aganda for the manager plan. In addition to 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, and The Municipal 
Year Book, the Association issues a number 
of special reports, the most recent including 
Measuring Municipal Activities, 
Selection of a City Manager, 
and Social Characteristics of 
Cities. Current studies are being 
made of specifications for mu- 
nicipal reporting, recording 
council action in the city clerk’s 
office, off -the-street parking 
practices (in co-operation with 
the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials), and a checklist 
of approved practices in mu- 
nicipal administration. A spe- 
cial report entitled, Government 
in Small American Cities, con- 
taining personnel and financial 
data for each of some 600 cities 
between 5,000 and 10,000 population, will be 
issued in June, 1938. The Association con- 
ducts an in-service training program under 
the name of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration. Since the first 
course was offered in January, 1935, there 
has been a total enrollment of 258, 88 per 
cent of whom are public officials. The only 
standing committee of the Association is the 
Committee on Career Service in Local Gov- 
ernment, which has issued two reports. 

The American Public Welfare Association, 
organized in 1930 at the beginning of the 
depression, now has approximately 3,000 
members, and through its consulting service 
aids cities, counties, and states in working 
out their public welfare programs and organi- 
zation. The problems of personnel manage- 
ment and financing, interpretation, standards 
of assistance and service, and interstate ad- 
ministrative relationships are only a few of 
the problems which the Association’s staff 
assists in solving. Special studies have been 
made recently with regard to uniform meth- 
ods of reporting statistics, medical social 
services, and job studies. 

The National Association of Housing 
Officials, organized in 1933, is working to 
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increase the effectiveness of local, state, and 
federal housing officials in the development 
of adequate housing programs for families 
of low and moderate income. To aid these 
officials, including those in the 120 local 
housing authorities that have been estab- 
lished, the Association issues a monthly news 
letter, the Housing Management Bulletin, a 
yearbook, manuals, and other practical hous- 
ing material. Active standing committees 
have submitted reports on physical standards 
and construction, on management agree- 
ments, and on personnel standards. Other 
active committees are those on Research and 
Instruction in Housing and on Public Rela- 
tions of Housing Agencies. The Association 
recently started a series of special letters for 
executive officers of local and state housing 
authorities. It has a widely used consultant 
field service on housing organization, ad- 
ministration, and practice. 

The American Society of Planning Officials 
was organized in 1934 to promote the effi- 
ciency of public administration in land and 
community planning. Special emphasis has 
been placed on the Society’s function as the 
national clearing house of planning informa- 
tion. A news letter, a yearbook of proceed- 
ings, and special reports are issued. In co- 
operation with the National Association of 
Housing Officials a field service for planning 
commissions and housing authorities is main- 
tained. The Society participated in 1937 in 
a number of city, state, and regional planning 
meetings, and late in the year in a joint an- 
nual conference with three other planning 
organizations. It assisted the National Re- 
sources Committee in conducting the first 
national conference on zoning administration. 
The Society is co-operating with the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, in preparing a 
report on the airport problem, and with the 
International City Managers’ Association in 
a study of off-the-street parking practices. 

Organized in 1934, the National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers now has a member- 
ship of 455, including state tax commission- 
ers, city, town, township, and county asses- 
sors, as well as many technical subordinates. 
Research studies completed and published 
during 1937 include a report on principles of 


assessment practice, a report on assessment 
terminology, and a study guide for assessing 
officers. The first of a series of standard prac- 
tice studies, entitled The Construction and 
Use of Tax Maps, was recently issued. In 
the course of preparation is a report on a 
study of existing organization standards and 
personnel practices in assessment work. 

Several agencies have to do primarily with 
state government. The oldest of these, the 
National Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers, and Treasurers, organized in 
1915, is making a study of the duties of state 
fiscal officers, and publishes a monthly news 
letter summarizing the latest developments 
in the field of state accounting and finance. 
The work of this group is devoted entirely to 
state financial problems. 

The Council of State Governments is a 
joint governmental agency of the states 
which have by legislative action established 
Commissions on Interstate Co-operation. The 
Council seeks to develop better co-ordination 
and more active co-operation among the 48 
states in order to overcome problems which 
no state alone can solve and over which the 
federal government has no jurisdiction. The 
Council work is carried on largely through 
the central secretariat, located in Chicago, 
and district offices located in New York City 
and Philadelphia. During recent years it 
has sponsored national and regional confer- 
ences on conflicting taxation, crime control, 
social security, flood control, highway safety, 
interstate parks, milk control, conservation, 
insurance and banking, and fisheries regula- 
tion. The Council serves as the official re- 
search agency and clearing house for the 
American Legislators’ Association, estab- 
lished in 1925, the Governors’ Conference, 
the National Association of Secretaries of 
State, and the National Association of At- 
torney-Generals. The Council publishes 
State Government, a monthly journal, and 
The Book of the States, biennially. 

The newest of the 17 associations is the 
Federation of Tax Administrators, estab- 
lished in 1937, an organization of public 
officials responsible for administering the 
country’s tax laws. Its constituent organiza- 
tions are the National Association of Tax 
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Administrators and the National Tobacco 
Tax Conference. Members include officials 
and employees of tax authorities in the vari- 
ous states, together with a number of city 
tax administrators (other than those engaged 
in local property assessment) and also tax 
officials from the federal government. It 
publishes surveys of current tax problems 
and issues a monthly news letter. 


CONCLUSION 


To secure improved administration of gov- 
ernmental services through developing better 
techniques and increasing the proficiency of 
public officials is the main purpose of all the 
professional organizations of officials housed 
at 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. In addi- 
tion, there are in the United States other 
similar organizations, located in different 
parts of the country, which have a similar 
purpose, some of which are older and more 
advanced professionally than any of those 
in the Chicago group. Among these other 
organizations, together with date of estab- 
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lishment, are: American Association of 
School Administrators (1875); American 
Public Health Association (1872); Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs (1873); 
American Library Association (1876); 
American Water Works Association (1881) ; 
American Institute of Park Executives 
(1898); National Recreation Association 
(1906); Governmental Group, National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents (1924); and 
the Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
(1934). Detailed information concerning 
these organizations, as well as those men- 
tioned in this article, is contained in The 
Municipal Year Book, 1938. These profes- 
sional organizations emphasize the increasing 
importance of improved administration in 
government, and it is significant that the 
initiative is taken by public officials them- 
selves. These groups seek further profes- 
sional coherence and recognition which will 
result in a more successful defining of rela- 
tions with the public and their special con- 
tribution to society. 


How to Test and Revise Zoning Ordinances 


By WALTER H. BLUCHER* 


Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


Zoning ordinances adopted during boom periods may need revision, 
says Mr. Blucher, who here outlines a suggested procedure. 


T IS generally agreed that many of the 
zoning ordinances in the United States 
require revision. Since the first zoning 

ordinance was adopted in New York in 1916 
about 1,400 municipalities, representing two- 
thirds of the urban population of the United 
States, have adopted zoning. The city of 
Detroit still remains the only large city in 
America without zoning and at the present 
time literally hundreds of communities are 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Blucher was formerly 
president, Michigan Planning Conference; plan- 
ning consultant, National Resources Board; mem- 
ber City Housing Commission, and secretary, 
City Planning Commission, Detroit; consultant, 
housing division of PWA. 


engaged in the drafting of zoning ordinances. 
The recent activity may have been caused 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
which in the interest of providing a sound 
mortgage base and protection for residences 
has strongly urged the development of good 
neighborhoods which are protected not only 
by deed restrictions but by proper zoning. 
Most of the existing zoning ordinances 
were prepared from five to fifteen years 
ago. Many of those ordinances which were 
adopted during the boom period reflect the 
optimistic and speculative psychology that 
the extensive growth which had taken place 
in American cities from 1910 to 1930 would 
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continue. With property changing hands 
daily and fabulous paper fortunes made 
through the purchase and sale of real es- 
tate, most of it so-called commercial sites, 
it is understandable that the zoning ordi- 
nances of the period should have provided 
large areas of a speculative na- 
ture, theoretically to be used for 
commercial and industrial pur- 
poses. The result is that many 
cities now have excessive areas 
zoned for commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Every large city has around 
its center a blighted area which 
consists of run-down residences 
into which there have crept 
some stores and a few indus- 
tries. Property owners had the 
conception that all the land in 
those sections (representing in 
some cities a very considerable 
part of the total city area) 
would be used for commercial and _in- 
dustrial purposes. But now it is clear that 
these areas can never be used for commer- 
cial and industrial purposes on a very large 
scale. 

Most municipal officials are willing to 
admit that zoning ordinances need re-study 
and revision but there is comparatively little 
knowledge regarding the tests which should 
be applied to determine if the zoning ordi- 
nance in any particular city should be re- 
drafted. What are some of the tests that 
might be used? 

If the city has made a number of zoning 
changes, does that mean that the zoning 
ordinance need not be revised? 

If the city has made few zoning changes, 
does that mean that the zoning ordinance 
need not be revised? 

Do the number of variances granted by 
zoning boards of appeal determine whether 
or not the zoning ordinance should be 
changed? Does the granting of a great many 
variances, for instance, prove that the zon- 
ing has been too strict and should, there- 
fore, be revised? 

If the city has a large number of non- 
conforming uses that have developed since 
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the adoption of the zoning ordinance, does 
that mean that the ordinance should be re- 
vised? 

These are all factors but they are not de- 


termining factors. The best test is a determi- 


nation of the relationship between the 
existing land use at the time of 
the adoption of the ordinance, 
the zoning allocations as of the 
time of adoption, and the exist- 
ing land use after a period of 
years. 

In the city of Chicago when 
the zoning ordinance was 
adopted in 1923, 24 square 
miles were occupied by single 
family dwellings but slightly less 
than 6 square miles were zoned 
for single family dwellings. Af- 
ter a passage of 13 years, there 
was in use 28 square miles, an 
increase of 4 square miles since 
1923 but almost five times the 
amount of land provided in the zoning ordi- 
nance for single family dwellings. This means, 
of course, that many of the areas actually used 
by single-family dwellings were subjected to 
an intrusion of other uses. Going still fur- 
ther in the city of Chicago, we find that 
when the ordinance was drafted in 1923, 
slightly less than 5 per cent of the city’s 
area was used for commercial purposes but 
14 per cent was zoned for commercial pur- 
poses, or about three times the amount so 
used. When the ordinance was drafted in 
1923, 25.91 square miles were used for 
manufacturing purposes but 48.64 square 
miles, or double the amount in use, were 
zoned. In 1936, 13 years later, the amount 
of land used for manufacturing purposes 
was 26.57 square miles or less than an addi- 
tional square mile over the amount used in 
1923. Do these figures indicate that the 
zoning ordinance of the city of Chicago 
needs to be revised? The answer is a defi- 
nite yes. 

A similar story can be told of Portland, 
Oregon. Although 50 per cent of the city’s 
area is used for single family dwellings, 20 
per cent is so zoned. With 4 per cent of the 
city’s area used for commercial and indus- 


BLUCHER 
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trial purposes, 17 per cent is so zoned. Port- 
land, however, realizing that the zoning was 
not rational, has over a period of years been 
amending the zoning ordinance and has re- 
turned a number of so-called commercial 
areas to residential use. 

In Toledo, Ohio, 19 per cent of the city’s 
area was zoned B-residential in 1923 but 
only 5 per cent is actually used for that pur- 
pose now. Thirty-two per cent of the city’s 
area is zoned for light and heavy industry 
but less than 7% per cent of the city’s area 
is so used. Does Toledo’s zoning ordinance 
need revision? Again the answer is a defi- 
nite yes. 

In striking contrast is the recently pre- 
pared zoning ordinance of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. While 3 per cent of Racine’s area is 
used for commercial purposes, only 414 per 
cent is so zoned, and with slightly more than 
5 per cent of the city’s area used for indus- 
trial purposes, about 8% per cent was so 
zoned. On the face of it, this ordinance ap- 
proaches rationality. 

Figures are available to show how much 
land is used in the average city for commer- 
cial and industrial purposes. In many Amer- 
ican cities approximately 2 per cent of the 
city’s area is devoted to commercial use 
and about 4 per cent to industrial use. An- 
other way of measuring commercial areas 
is by frontage. Studies have shown that 40 
feet of business frontage per 100 persons is 
more than ample. The American Society of 
Planning Officials has available the studies 
made in a number of American cities show- 
ing land use. Similar studies are to be found 
in Urban Land Uses by Harland Bartholo- 
mew being Volume IV of the Harvard City 
Planning Studies. If in an average com- 
munity the actual amount of land zoned for 
commercial or industrial purposes bears no 
reasonable relationship to averages over the 
country, or no reasonable relationship to the 
existing land uses, there is something wrong 
with the zoning ordinance and it should be 
re-studied. 

Let us go back to the four factors sug- 
gested as possible tests and determine how 
valid they may be. A city shows a history 
of few zoning changes or variances. Does 
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that mean that the zoning ordinance is suit- 
able for the city’s requirements? Not nec- 
essarily. The ordinance may be so loosely 
drafted, that is, the amount of land zoned 
for industrial and commercial purposes may 
be so great and so out of proportion to ex- 
isting needs that property owners do not 
find it necessary to apply for zoning changes 
or variances. 

On the other hand, if the history of zon- 
ing enforcement shows a great many changes 
and variances, does that mean that the zon- 
ing ordinance is too rigid and for that reason 
should be re-drafted? Not necessarily. The 
statement has frequently been made, al- 
though there is no proof of the assertion, that 
in the city of Chicago during 13 years there 
have been 13,000 changes or variances in the 
zoning ordinance. Even assuming that the 
figure is half that number, one might prop- 
erly ask the question: why should there have 
been 6,500 zoning changes or variances in a 
community which has obviously provided 
more land for multiple families, for com- 
merce, and for industry than it can possibly 
use? 

The best test to be applied, therefore, 
would seem to be that of comparing the 
land use at the time of the adoption of the 
ordinance with the allocations of the zoning 
ordinance and with the land use after a 
number of years have passed.? 

How can one go about determining if the 
zoning ordinance should be re-studied; and 
assuming that the conclusion has been 
reached that such re-study is necessary, how 
is that done? At the outset it is essential 
that there be adequate land use surveys. No 
zoning ordinance can be properly drafted 
without studies showing the existing use of 
all property in the community. In the early 
days of zoning it was customary for cities to 
undertake extensive studies of land use, as- 
sessed valuations, non-conforming uses, 
density of population, etc. etc., prior to the 


1The American Society of Planning Officials 
in a recently published bulletin shows the num- 
ber of zoning changes and variances in eight 
American cities and the land use in six cities. 
Zoning Changes. American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, Price 25 
cents. 
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adoption of the zoning ordinance. That was 
sound practice. Today a number of com- 
munities are attempting to draft their zon- 
ing ordinances without these basic studies. 
This is bad practice and cannot be justi- 
fied. It leads to a guess-work program rather 
than a rational pattern of land use. It is 
essential, therefore, in drafting the zoning 
ordinance or in re-drafting it that basic and 
complete land use surveys are made. This 
is no place to elaborate on survey procedure. 

It is also desirable that the city obtain 
the assistance of some person who has had 
experience with zoning. This is not a plea 
for the hiring of experts, but it is obvious 
that a rational land use pattern as developed 
through a zoning ordinance requires a knowl- 
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edge of land uses and an understanding of 
population and industrial trends. Merely 
fixing the land use pattern, and zoning for 
commercial purposes all land which the 
owners hope can be put to commercial use, 
will not provide a good zoning ordinance. 
Another thing that must be kept in mind 
is the fact that zoning cannot be done apart 
from other studies that are necessary for 
the development of a city plan. Zoning is 
merely one element in planning. Highways, 
subdivision control, and factors outside of 
the plan, such as health codes and building 
ordinances, are important. A city will not 
have adequate zoning if it copies some other 
city’s zoning text and merely perpetuates its 
existing bad land use pattern. 


Saving Lives in City Traffic 


By SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS* 
Director, Public Safety Division, Nationa: Safety Council 


Why some cities won first place in traffic 
safety may indicate what other cities can do. 


ERE is an interesting fact that stood 

out as we looked over the records 

of 1,100 cities and 43 states in the 
recently concluded National Traffic Safety 
Contest: 

The seven cities which carried off first 
prizes in the various population groups aver- 
aged 34 per cent less traffic deaths than 
the remaining cities. The four winning states 
averaged 30 per cent below the national 
state death rate. 

Why was it? The answer is inescapable, 
and it is of significance to every other city 
and state in the country. These cities and 
these states merely applied a balanced pro- 
gram of accident prevention which embodied 
four essential principles: accident investiga- 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Williams was an engi- 
neer with the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
1913-18; and since 1918 has been with the Na- 
tional Safety Council. He is a member of numer- 
ous national organizations and committees dealing 
with traffic and safety. 


tion, engineering, education, and enforce- 
ment. 

Perhaps “merely” is the wrong word. 
Though the idea is simple, its application is 
by no means easy. It takes work—incessant, 
energetic, enthusiastic. But it has never 
failed to produce substantial reductions in 
traffic deaths whenever it has been given a 
fair trial. 

The program can be described in four 
brief paragraphs: . 

1. Information: A complete system of 
accident investigation and recording which 
tells how many, where, how and why. 

2. Engineering: The use of these facts 
to analyze the hazards of dangerous loca- 
tions. New signs and signals installed, traf- 
fic re-routed, bottle-necks removed, ordi- 
nances and regulations devised, physical 
changes made on the basis of scientific 
study, not guess work. 

3. Education: Positive methods for child 
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and public traffic safety education adopted. 
Need for caution, for voluntary observance 
of traffic laws, and for the support of public 
officials kept before citizens through coopera- 
tion of newspapers, schools and radio. 

4. Enforcement: Police and courts or- 
ganized to employ modern methods. Traffic 
law enforcement made firm, courteous and 
impartial. 

But the simplicity with which the prin- 
ciples of the program can be described belies 
the amount of infinitesimal detail involved 
in its execution. 

Memphis, Tennessee, for example, winner 
of the grand prize, cut its traffic deaths 
almost 32 per cent in one year. During 1937 
the city did away with four grade crossings 
and conducted 100 surveys to determine 
view obstructions at danger points. It in- 
stalled 36.3 miles of new paving, including 
Riverside Drive, a by-pass route for North- 
South traffic skirting the Mississippi. Forty 
and one-half miles of pave- 
ment were marked to direct 
vehicles into proper lanes. 

Clifford Davis, Memphis 
Commissioner of Public 
Safety, has a standing offer 
of $100 for anyone who can 
prove a traffic ticket was 
fixed. There were 120 police 
officers devoting part or full 
time to enforcing the traffic 
ordinances. Memphis re- 
quires each motor vehicle in 
the city to be inspected three 
times a year and, during 1937, checked 95 
per cent of its cars. 

All but three of 53 elementary and junior 
high schools have standard school safety 
patrols. There are 50 Junior Safety Coun- 
cils. Newspapers and the radio played an 
important part in educating Memphis adults 
with an average of four stories daily and 
1,460 radio programs throughout the year. 

This comprehensive safety program, fused 
together by the enthusiasm of Commissioner 
Davis, resulted in an impressive reduction 
in traffic deaths in a section of the country 
which previously had not achieved a good 
safety record. 


INCREASES 
1936 TO 1937 


DEATHS REGIST- 
RATIONS 


TRAFFIC CHANGES 
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Why do some cities like Milwaukee have 
an annual death rate as low as 10 per 
100,000 population, while other cities run 
as high as 35? The answer is found in Mil- 
waukee’s consistent application of a bal- 
anced accident prevention program. 

Outstanding traffic engineering in Mil- 
waukee during 1937 is indicated by the con- 
dition diagram study which was made of 
260 high accident intersections, in order to 
remove their hazards. Two grade crossings 
were eliminated and 60 pedestrian zones 
and safety islands established. The year 
ended with 96 per cent of Milwaukee’s traf- 
fic signs conforming to uniform standards. 

In enforcement, 128 officers devoted full 
time to traffic and 1,098 others worked part 
time. All police recruits in Milwaukee spent 
60 days in training. The entire police or- 
ganization is trained in skilled, analytical 
accident investigation which means scien- 
tific study of accident causes. Ninety-two 
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per cent of traffic law violators arrested 
were convicted. There are 185 school safety 
patrols in 194 public and parochial elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. All high school 
freshmen must take a course in safety. 

Milwaukee reached adults with safety 
messages through its five daily and 41 
weekly newspapers as well as its three radio 
stations. This resulted in 3,300 articles deal- 
ing with traffic accident prevention and 174 
radio programs in addition to daily safety 
flashes broadcast over two stations. 

The city conducted four safety meetings 
each for commercial chauffeurs, men and 
women drivers. It sponsored a public speak- 
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ing contest’ for newsboys and enacted an _ view obstruction surveys which led to the 
ordinance to register bicycles. installation of 24 safety zones and islands, 
These are the measures, constantly stimu- standardizing traffic signs and signals, and 
lated and co-ordinated by the Milwaukee repaving some streets. Sacramento, Califor- 
Safety Commission, that have enabled Mil- nia, co-winner with Beaumont, reduced traf- 
waukee to become one of America’s fore- fic fatalities to 11 in 1937, from 36 in the 
most safety cities. These are the measures previous year. Twenty-one patrolmen 
which any city could apply and secure the worked full-time on traffic safety, and ap- 
same results. In fact, many smaller cities proximately 95 per cent of traffic arrests 
are achieving excellent results. For exam- ended with the violators convicted. 
ple, Beaumont, Texas, co-winner in the 50,- It is only a matter of time before public 
000 to 100,000 population group, reduced opinion, aroused by the shameful loss of life 
traffic deaths from 22 in 1936 to 6 in 1937. from traffic each year, will demand applica- 
Traffic engineers had made vehicle counts, tion of a safety program that will work in 
parking observations, speed checks, and every community. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems _ 
| 
| This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the | 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. ! 
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Leaves of Absence for Municipal 
Employees 


two obligations with respect to this type of 
leave: (1) to protect the city from loss of 
time due to employees who without justifica- 
tion automatically take the maximum 
amount of time allowed; (2) to protect the 
employee from endangering his health by 
EAVES of absence fall into four classes: continuing to work when he should be under 
(1) sick leave, (2) leaves with pay the care of a physician. Controlling sick 
(vacations), (3) voluntary leaves without leave by an adequate record system and 
pay, and (4) enforced leaves without sometimes with the aid of a staff physician 
pay (for disciplinary purposes or lay- therefore becomes an essential function of a 
offs). It is essential that regular provision personnel agency. 
shall be made for all leaves of absence, The extent of annual sick leave allowed 
usually by published rule of the personnel varies according to the jurisdiction. Saginaw, 
agency. Employees have the right to know Michigan, for example, allows each regular 
in advance under what conditions leaves are full-time employee ten working days per 
granted, and lost time can be avoided by year on sick leave, and the city manager’s 
proper planning in advance. The four types approval is required on all requests for sick 
of leave listed above will be considered in leave. A certificate from a reputable physi- 
order. cian may be required as evidence of the 
Sick Leave. It is only fair that employees _ illness before compensation for the period 
be allowed a fair amount of leave with pay of illness is allowed. If not used during the 
for unavoidable absence from work on ac- year granted, sick leave may be accumulated 
count of illness. The personnel agency has’ up to 60 days. Cincinnati allows 12 days of 


What is the general practice with regard to 
leaves of absence of municipal officials and 
employees? 
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sick leave after six months of service in any 
one calendar year, and it may be accumu- 
lated up to 60 days. Employees injured in 
line of duty may receive full pay for such 
time as may be equitable in the opinion of 
the city manager, but any sums received 
by the employee from the state, county, or 
city compensation fund may be deducted. 
Duluth, Minnesota, grants sick leave with 
pay for a period not exceeding 30 working 
days in one year, after six months of serv- 
ice. It may be accumulated up to a total 
of 60 working days for employees who have 
been in the service less than 10 years and 
up to 120 working days for those in service 
more than ten years. Oakland, California, is 
still more liberal, granting 30 days in any 
one year during the first five years of serv- 
ice, and a maximum of 60 days in any year 
after the first five years. However, com- 
pensation for such sick leave is at the rate 
of 75 per cent of the amount of the regular 
salary. The state of Connecticut allows 
15 days in any calendar year but makes 
provision for extension of such leave under 
certain conditions. 

Sick leave is generally defined as absence 
because of illness, exposure to contagious 
disease, or serious illness or death of a 
member of the employee’s immediate fam- 
ily. The provision for accumulation of sick 
leave is important, because it encourages the 
employee to avoid abusing his privilege in 
any one year as a form of insurance against 
extended illness in subsequent years. 

All absences should be reported to the 
personnel agency at regular intervals 
(weekly or monthly) in order to determine 
whether the privilege is being abused. In 
some cities unexcused absence is charged 
against the annual vacation allowance. Typ- 
ical studies have shown that an average of 
four to six days per employee per year is 
common on account of sickness, and any- 
thing exceeding this probably requires in- 
vestigation. Requiring a physician’s state- 
ment for any absence exceeding one day 
may lessen abuses. 

Annual Leave With Pay. Formerly vaca- 
tions with pay were granted only to sala- 
ried employees. In recent years, however, 


government and industry alike have begun 
to recognize that every employee requires 
the rest and the refreshment gained from 
an annual period of relief from the daily 
routine. The extent of vacations varies 
from city to city and other problems arise 
concerning which there is no consensus. 
Perhaps the most general practice is to 
allow two weeks (12 working days) of an- 
nual vacation for all employees including 
those on a per diem basis. Legal holidays 
falling within the period of annual leave 
should not be considered as part of such 
leave, and the leave should not be cumula- 
tive, as this would defeat the purpose of 
giving the employees a periodic change of 
scene, and therefore should be allowed only 
in exceptional instances. Vacation schedules 
for employees should be planned by depart- 
ment heads so as to obviate the need for 
temporary increases in personnel, in some 
instances spreading them over a wide pe- 
riod and in others concentrated in non-peak 
periods. Leaves with pay should be reported 
in the same manner as sick leaves. Em- 
ployees who have served less than one year, 
but more than three months, should be al- 
lowed a leave in the same relation to the 
full annual leave as the period served is to 
twelve months. In addition to annual leaves, 
many cities allow regular full-time employees 
paid on an annual basis emergency leaves 
in case of death in the immediate family, 
the extent of such leaves with pay generally 
not to exceed three days. 

Voluntary Leaves of Absence Without 
Pay. This type of leave is voluntary only 
in the sense that it occurs at the initiative 
of the employee. It may actually be com- 
pulsory because occasioned by illness which 
extends beyond the permissible period of 
sick leave with pay. In other circumstances 
the employee may desire an extended leave 
in order to engage in temporary work which 
will contribute to his training and may equip 
him to render more valuable service to his 
city. It is urged in some quarters that per- 
sons in administrative positions should be 
encouraged to take a “sabbatical” year in 
order to relieve the routine and to gain a 
fresh viewpoint and approach to their prob- 
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lems. Wherever the work can be arranged 
to permit, this practice should be stimulated 
—it may be possible in some cases to make 
a temporary transfer of city managers, po- 
lice chiefs, or city engineers in the same 
way that universities arrange an exchange 
of faculty members. Such exchanges 
should contribute to the growth of both 
the individual administrator and his profes- 
sion. Similar leaves should be granted where 
possible to subordinate employees who de- 
sire to pursue academic studies further as 
part of their training—academic training 
often becomes more valuable when preceded 
by some experience and in turn will equip 
the employee better for his work. Person- 
nel rules may give department heads power 
under appropriate circumstances to grant 
leaves of absence without pay, but if such 
leave is to extend for more than 12 working 
days the approval of the city manager 
should be secured. 

Enforced Leaves Without Pay. This type 
of leave may be a lay-off because of the re- 
duced volume of work, or it may be a dis- 
ciplinary act. When an employee is laid off 
as an economy measure, his name should be 
placed on the re-employment list from which 
he is generally certified for a vacancy before 
any new recruits. In the application of the 
merit principle, employees should be laid 
off in inverse relation to their worth to the 
service as indicated by their service rat- 
ings. Generally, however, a seniority rule is 
applied, compelling the lay-off of the most 
recent appointees in the class. 

Miscellaneous Leaves. There should be 
some rule with regard to absence without 
leave. For example, it might be stated that 
no employee shall absent himself from duty 
without permission from the department 
head. In case of illness the employee should 
notify his office by telephone or messenger 
promptly. After three days’ absence unex- 
plained satisfactorily to the head of the de- 


partment, the position may be declared va- 
cant by the department head. There should 
also be some rule with regard to legal holi- 
days to be observed by the city. When the 
holiday falls on Sunday, the following day 
should be declared the holiday. 

The important thing with regard to all 
leaves of absence is that they should be 
definitely set forth in rules so that there is 
a regular routine for handling all leaves, as 
well as a system for recording and reporting 
them. 


Regulating Aircraft Over Cities 


To what extent can a city regulate aircraft 
flying over the city? 


‘Ts problem is largely a matter of 
air law. It is obvious that there can- 
not be numerous regulations varying 
from city to city with regard to altitude of 
aircraft. Aircraft generally abide by the 
federal civil air regulations, Chapter 60, 
which is concerned with air traffic rules. For 
a minimum safe altitude, exclusive of taking 
off from or landing upon an airport or other 
landing area, these rules provide that the 
altitude over congested parts of cities or 
towns shall be sufficient to permit at all 
times an emergency landing outside of such 
areas in the event of complete power fail- 
ure, but in no case less than 1,000 feet 
above the ground. Different rules apply to 
acrobatic flying and to air meets. The fed- 
eral regulations relating to air traffic rules 
(Chapter 60) have been revised recently 
and have been published in The Federal 
Register for March 9, 1938, available at 10 
cents from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. These federal regula- 
tions have been adopted by many of the 
states. A detailed discussion of air law is 
contained in Hampton D. Ewing’s book en- 
titled, The Right of Flight (Baker, Voor- 
his & Company, 1932). 


As “petting patrol,” the city council of Chester, Pennsylvania, appointed William 
Pollock, 35 and married. At $1,200 a year, he will tour the city parks and keep an eye 
on strolling couples. ... . In Vancouver, British Columbia, city authorities were 
mystified by excessive breakage of street lights at a favored parking place. Investigat- 
ing, they found that spooning young couples were heaving stones at the lights to keep 
the place dark. Parkers averaged six hits a night —Newsweek. 
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Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 


Census Bureau Revises City Accounts 


4 bre familiar Schedule G20 used by the 
Bureau of the Census for the compila- 
tion of its financial statistics of cities has 
recently undergone a substantial revision. 
Under the direction of C. E. Rightor, chief 
statistician of the Division of Statistics of 
States and Cities, a study has been made 
which has resulted in important changes in 
the classification of municipal revenues and 
in some changes in expenditure classification. 
It is also reported that the Census Bureau is 
preparing to resume the collection and publi- 
cation of financial statistics of states and of 
all cities over 30,000 population, instead of 
limiting itself to cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation. City officials interested in these 
changes can secure copies of the revised 
schedule and of the manual of supplemental 
instructions by writing to the Bureau. 


Court Rules on Federal Tax Immunity 


en problem of inter-governmental tax 
exemption, currently prominent in legis- 
lative proposals, was recently the subject of 
a federal court decision in Massachusetts. 
In 1936 the Massachusetts legislature 
amended the law with respect to exemption 
of property owned by the federal govern- 
ment, providing that the exemption should 
apply only to “property . . . constitutionally 
held and used by it for essential govern- 
mental functions.” Under this law the asses- 
sors of Springfield listed for taxation a parcel 
of land used prior to 1933 as a post office 
site which, since that date, has been rented 
to a private party pending the opportunity 
for sale. The United States District Court, 
although declining to find the Massachusetts 
statute invalid, recently ruled that the assess- 
ment in litigation should be stricken from the 
assessment roll, because it was not author- 
ized by the statute under consideration (U. 
S. A. vs. City of Springfield, March 8, 1938). 


This decision apparently has motivated a 
further amendment of the Massachusetts law 
to provide for the exemption of “property 
owned by the United States so far as the 
taxation of such property is constitutionally 
prohibited.” If the purpose of the latter 
amendment is to offset the opinion discussed 
above, it is hard to understand how this will 
be accomplished, for the court virtually 
stated that any statute attempting to place 
a tax on federal property would necessarily 
be declared invalid. The 1936 statute was 
saved only because the court decided that 
it did not authorize the assessment com- 
plained of —ALBERT W. Noonan, executive 
director, National Association of Assessing 
Officials. 


Court Upholds Bankruptcy Act 


N a split decision handed down on April 
25, the United States Supreme Court up- 
held the constitutionality of the revised Fed- 
eral Municipal Bankruptcy Act adopted in 
1937 to replace the original Sumners-Wilcox 
Act, which the court held invalid in the 
case of Ashton vs. Cameron County District, 
298 U.S. 513 (PuBLtc MANAGEMENT, June, 
1936, and September, 1937). 

The decision on the revised statute (chap- 
ter 10 of the Federal Bankruptcy Act) was 
handed down in a case appealed from the 
Federal District Court for Southern Cali- 
fornia (United States vs. Bekins; Lindsay- 
Strathmore Irrigation District vs. Bekins). 
The lower court had invalidated the revised 
act as being in violation of the fifth and 
tenth amendments of the constitution, its 
decision being in line with that in the Ashton 
case. 

The majority opinion, written by Chief 
Justice Hughes, concerned itself largely with 
the question as to whether the act was an in- 
vasion of the sovereign powers of the states 
over the fiscal affairs of their subdivisions. 
In the first place, it pointed out that the Cal- 
ifornia legislature had enacted a statute en- 
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abling its local governments to take advan- 
tage of the provisions of the federal act and 
that it was unnecessary, therefore, to decide 
whether the act would have been valid in the 
absence of such enabling legislation. The 
court also waived the omission in the 
revised statute of the petition by a state 
agency whenever such approval is necessary 
by virtue of the local law, holding that this 
omission was of no importance. 

The opinion of the court placed particular 
emphasis on the fact that proceedings under 
the act were voluntary on the part of local 
governments; on the need for some remedies 
for the fiscal crises of local jurisdictions; on 
the inability of the states to provide such 
remedies; on the principle that even sover- 
eign governments may enter into compacts 
with other sovereign states and give consents 
bearing upon the exertion of governmental 
power; and on the fact that the act was care- 
fully drawn so as not to impinge upon the 
scvereign powers of the state. In regard to 
this last point the court did not indicate what 
changes in the wording of the original act it 
had found to be reassuring but instead 
quoted at some length from the report of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary to pro- 
vide the solicitude of Congress for the rights 
and powers of the states. Summing up the 
reasoning of the court, Chief Justice Hughes 
said: 

In the instant case we have co-operation 
to provide a remedy for a serious condition in 
which the states alone were unable to afford 
relief. Improvement districts, such as the peti- 
tioner, were in distress. Economic disaster had 
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made it impossible for them to meet their obli- 
gations. As the owners of property within the 
boundaries of the district could not pay ade- 
quate assessments, the power of taxation was 
useless. The creditors of the district were help- 
less. The natural and reasonable remedy through 
composition of the debts of the district was 
not available under state law by reason of the 
restriction imposed by the federal constitution 
upon the impairment of contracts by state legis- 
lation. The bankruptcy power is competent to 
give relief to debtors in such a plight and, if 
there is any obstacle to its exercise in the case 
of the districts organized under state law it lies 
in the right of the state to oppose federal inter- 
ference. The state steps in to remove that 
obstacle. The state acts in aid, and not in dero- 
gation, of its sovereign powers. It invites the 
intervention of the bankruptcy power to save its 
agency which the state itself is powerless to 
rescue. Through its co-operation with the na- 
tional government the needed relief is given. We 
see no ground for the conclusion that the federal 
constitution, in the interest of state sovereignty, 
has reduced both sovereigns to helplessness in 
such a case. 

The contention that the act was in viola- 
tion of the fifth amendment was dismissed 
without discussion. Justices McReynolds 
and Butler dissented, holding that the prin- 
ciple in the Ashton case should have been 
controlling in this case. Justice Cardozo took 
no part in the case. 


PERSONNEL 


Seasonal Workers Secure Stable Wages 


AN interesting attempt to even out the 

seasonal employment which makes the 
compensation of certain municipal employees 
highly irregular has been undertaken by the 
city of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. E. J. Don- 
nelly, city manager, reports that most city 
employees were put on a 40 hour per week 
basis in 1933 and that on April 1, 1938, it 
was found possible to even out the monthly 
compensation of street sweepers and other 
street department employees, electric line 
men, and the outside men in the water de- 
partment. These men now work on a 50- 
hour basis during the summer, when most 
of the outside work is done, and on a 30-hour 
basis during the winter. This averages 40 
hours a week, and the men are paid the 
same monthly rate throughout the year. 
Stabilized employment and regular compen- 
sation are equally desirable for industrial 
and public employees. 
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Mandatory Pensions vs. Home Rule 


Pg ANDATORY pension systems for all 
local government employees including 
county, municipal, public health, conserv- 
ancy, and public library employees have been 
provided recently by the Ohio legislature. 
Political subdivisions of the state are re- 
quired to pay all prior service charges and 
approximately 50 per cent of the annual 
pension contributions. The pension system 
is to be administered by a state board com- 
posed of the attorney general, the state 
auditor, the chairman of the civil service 
commission, and three employee representa- 
tives, one to be selected by state, one by 
county, and one by municipal employees. 
The relationship of a mandatory pension 
system of this type to municipal home rule 
raises an interesting legal question where 
cities in the state have been granted certain 
home rule powers by the state constitution. 
On the one hand, mandatory pensions be- 
come just another inflexible feature of mu- 
nicipal budgets and tie the fiscal hands of 
administrators who are locally responsible 
for the management of city business. On the 
other hand, it can be contended that local 
employees are justified equally with private 
employees in seeking social security imposed 
by a superior government, and which is now 
provided for private employees by national 
social security legislation. 


Co-operative Personnel Administration 


A RECENT review of the accomplish- 
ments of the municipal personnel serv- 
ice operated by the Michigan Municipal 
League, in co-operation with the Civil 
Service Assembly and Public Administration 
Service, shows that three cities, Saginaw, 
Kalamazoo, and Royal Oak, have contracted 
with the League for the full administration 
of their personnel programs, while 13 other 
cities ranging in population from 3,500 to 
156,000 and from 11 employees to 1,100 
employees have had certain personnel serv- 
ices performed for them. Up to 1935 only 
Detroit and Grand Rapids had full-fledged 
personnel systems in operation, and the new 
personnel service provided by the League 
demonstrates that small city personnel needs 


can be taken care of by joint co-operative 
action. This is an interesting and effective 
variation on the types of personnel service 
which are provided through regularly con- 
stituted personnel agencies for small cities 
in such states as New York, California, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee. 


Measuring Recreation Workers 


TANDARDS of training, experience, and 

compensation for sixteen public recrea- 
tion positions are established and set forth 
in a small but highly valuable document just 
released by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. This pamphlet contains specifications 
for each position in terms of qualifications, 
minimum age, experience, education, and a 
suggested salary range for cities in three 
population groups. In addition the pamphlet 
contains a set of general requirements for 
recreation workers in terms of attitudes and 
personality traits which might well be emu- 
lated by every public administrator. The 
National Recreation Association seeks to 
have its recreation workers acquire a social 
attitude, a creative attitude, a scientific 
attitude, a capacity and zest for learning, and 
an ability to lead in a democratic way, as 
well as technical skill. This pamphlet is of 
value to recreation workers, to anyone who 
is responsible for appointment to recreation 
positions, and is also important evidence of 
professional advancement in this field. 


New Technique in Test Advertising 


VERY day personnel agencies are dis- 
covering new ways of opening up a 
wider field of selection by adopting new re- 
cruitment techniques in the advertising of 
examinations. In Phoenix, Arizona, the civil 
service board recently announced its patrol- 
men’s examination through placards placed 
on the front of street cars of the city-owned 
street railway system. Emil Wachtel, secre- 
tary and chief examiner of the board, reports 
that this procedure has proved to be an ex- 
cellent method for providing adequate com- 
petition for the few politically favored per- 
sons who are best acquainted with the more 
traditional methods of advertising tests. 


Pornt-or-View. At midnight, January 17, Harold G. Hoffman’s term as Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey expired. At 12:03 a.m. Hoffman berated a state house janitor 


for failing to extinguish corridor lights: 


“I’m a taxpayer now.”—Newsweek. 
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Just Some Information 


IR: I would like some information regarding 

the following questions: What are the 
causes of crime? Who causes the most crimes, 
the young or old people? What do you think 
of child labor, do you believe in it? Has IIli- 
nois got a law regarding child labor? Do you 
think leisure time is one cause of crime? Do 
you think we will be able to do away with 
crime altogether? What are some ways to clear 
Slums? Do you think it is only the uneducated 
people who live in the slums? I would be glad 
to receive any other information which you may 
be able to send me. 


(high school student) 


Orchids for Public Management 


IR: By the same mail I send you three 
copies of the first issue of Public Affairs 
(a quarterly journal) . . . You will note that 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT has served as a model 
for us in many respects. After looking over all 
the American municipal journals which were 
available here, I found that PusLtic MANAGE- 
MENT is the best in outfit and contents. . . 
L. RICHTER 
Secretary, Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Training for Public Service 


SC: What advice could you give to a young 
man of 23, recently graduated from the 
Commerce School of the University of Illinois, 
who is greatly interested in the subject of city 
managership? Do you offer any training in this 
field? Do you know of any governmental agency 
in which an apprenticeship could be obtained 
with a view to gaining practical experience? 
Howarp D. JOHNSON 

Jefferson City, Tennessee 

The first step would be to take at least a 
year of graduate work in public administra- 
tion. Factual details on the various univer- 
sities offering educational preparation for 
public administration are available in The 
Municipal Year Book, 1938. Unfortunately, 
there is no regular method of securing place- 
ment after graduation, but the section 
entitled “Personnel Exchange” in Pustic 
MANAGEMENT lists known vacancies in mu- 
nicipal positions for which local residence is 
not a requirement. Student membership in 


the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, available to persons under 30 years of 
age, should be considered, and when one is 
actually looking for a position it might also 
be well to register with the Personnel Ex- 
change maintained by the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. The International City Managers’ 
Association offers a series of in-service train- 
ing courses by correspondence through the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration. The five courses offered at present 
are designed primarily for administrators. 
These courses are of maximum value to per- 
sons employed in some public capacity. At 
the present time there are very few regular 
apprenticeship opportunities available in 
city government although some city man- 
agers are occasionally taking on qualified 
young men for this purpose—Ep1Tor. 


“Ardent Follower” 


IR: Since becoming the administrative head 

of the city of Warwick, I have become an 
ardent follower and reader of Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, and I trust I am not imposing too greatly 
in asking for information on the best method 
of handling the refuse collection and disposal 
problem. ... 

ALBERT P. RUERAT 

Mayor of Warwick, Rhode Island 


It Does Take Nerve 


IR: I inclose herewith your questionnaire 

filled out with the exception of answers to 
your questions Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, which I am 
unable to supply at this time, the 1937 audit 
not having been made. 

At this time permit me to express my opinion 
of requests like yours. You are as bad as the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey, which 
every year passes laws saying what the munici- 
pal officers “shall” do, without regard to the 
time at their disposal or providing compensa- 
tion. To reply fully to your questionnaire 
would require considerable time and research. 
Do you not agree with me that you have your 
nerve with you when you send it? 

CorNELIUS J. GWINN 
Borough Clerk, 
Wood Ridge, New Jersey 
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Codifying Ordinances as WPA Project 


"THE League of Oregon Cities has secured 
approval of a WPA project for codifica- 
tion of ordinances, extending over many 
cities, particularly smaller ones. The Uni- 
versity of Oregon is the technical sponsor 
because sponsors must be public agencies. 
The real sponsors are the 12 cities which are 
now getting their ordinances codified at the 
project headquarters in Portland. As soon 
as the WPA project was approved, the 
League signed up the cities, each of which 
passed a resolution requesting the League 
to codify the ordinances and appropriating 
for that purpose. Approximately $2,000 has 
been appropriated by the 12 cities involved. 
The project is written so that no WPA 
funds are to be spent until specific cities 
have requested the work and appropriated 
for it. 


Five Cities Begin Work on 


Local Housing Projects 


| ypu as a municipal activity got 
under way on March 17 when President 
Roosevelt approved contracts for loans and 
annual contributions to local housing author- 
ities of five cities. The five pioneer cities in 
the USHA-local authorities program are: 
Austin, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Syracuse, New 
York; and Youngstown, Ohio. Nine sites 
are included, and counting each site as an 
individual project, six of the nine are clear- 
ance projects, two are developments on va- 
cant land, and one is a combination. The 
construction and rental data by cities are: 


No. Total Ave. Estab. 
Dwelling Esti- Net Cost Shelter Rent 
City Units mated Cost Per Unit (Incl. water) 
Austin .............. 186 $ 714,472 $2,549 $2.75-$3.00 
Charleston ...... 216 1,129,900 3,463 3.94- 4.08 
New Orleans....1,397 9,345,700 3,997 3.90 
Syracuse .......... 678 4,366,700 3,800 4.25 


Youngstown .... 600 3,150,000 3,864 4.25 

In each of the five localities the city gov- 
ernment has guaranteed the local capital. In 
two cities substantial amounts of land were 
contributed by local governments toward the 
local 10 per cent of the capital cost. The 
authority’s bonds in one city are to be dis- 


tributed by a bond house and in another a 
local bank has agreed to take all of them. 
In all cities the interest rate on the bonds is 
3% per cent; in four, all of the non-federal 
bonds mature in 15 years and in the fifth, 
with the larger property donation by the 
city, the remaining local bonds mature in 
eight years. 

These low interest rates are being achieved 
without giving mortgage security either to 
USHA or to the local bondholders. The form 
of the contracts, without figures (which, of 
course, will vary from project to project) 
will be distributed very shortly by USHA 
to all housing authorities. 

All local annual contributions in the five 
cities are to be in the form of tax exemption, 
subject to some very slight service charges. 
Very significant is the fact that the local an- 
nual subsidies average 56 per cent of the 
federal annual contributions instead of the 
20 per cent minimum established in the Act. 
Variations among the five cities in this re- 
spect are due almost entirely to differences in 
their normal taxes. 

Although all projects are being designed 
for 60 years, the highest estimated average 
net construction cost per dwelling unit (see 
table) is found in New Orleans but even 
there the cost is about 20 per cent below the 
statutory maximum of $5,000 for cities over 
500,000; in all other cities the cost must be 
under $4,000. 

Land costs are cause for serious concern 
in one respect. Approximately 19 per cent 
of the new dwellings will be on land now va- 
cant. Its estimated average cost per new 
dwelling unit is $411. To the many who 
rejoice greatly because 81 per cent of the 
new units are to be on cleared slum land, it 
is not too cheering to point out that the aver- 
age cost of land and old buildings is $1,682 
per new dwelling unit—over four times the 
land cost for vacant sites. 

The third major classification of produc- 
tion costs includes demolition, grading, site 
improvements, recreational facilities, etc. The 
average estimated cost per dwelling unit for 
these non-dwelling facilities is $800. Only a 
very small proportion of this is for recrea- 
tional and other buildings and _ facilities. 
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With the large proportion of clearance and 
rebuilding projects, equivalent demolition has 
been a less serious problem than it is in some 
other localities. In four of the cities local 
governmental authorities have undertaken 
to carry out the additional demolition re- 
quired within a year. In the fifth city the 
period was extended to two years because of 
an existing shortage of low-rent housing 
space. 

These projects are planned to consist 
mostly of row houses and two-story flat 
buildings, with a limited number of three- 
story apartments. The average size of dwell- 
ing units is four rooms. 

Last, but by no means least, each of these 
trail-breaking housing authorities has re- 
ceived financial aid from local governments 
in their localities. Two of them have appro- 
priations sufficient for a considerable staff. 
The other three, in smaller cities, are less well 
fixed financially but have funds sufficient to 
make a strong start. Austin, which had the 
least money, made up for it in the services 
of Guiton Morgan, city manager, who acted 
as executive director of the Authority during 
this preliminary planning period —CoLEMAN 
Woopsury, director, National Association of 
Housing Officials. 


Municipal Forests Established by 
Many Cities 


— are 1,097 town and county for- 
ests, consisting of nearly three million 
acres, in the United States, according to the 
United States Forest Service. Some of these 
forests, established many years ago by New 
England cities, are now yielding a net income 
of $1,000 to $2,000 a year, or several dol- 
lars an acre. New York has 390 municipal 
forests, California 158, Massachusetts 125, 
and New Hampshire 83. Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has a forest of about 5,000 acres on 
which nearly three-quarters of a million trees 
have been planted. This forest, as in the 
case of one-half of all community forests, 
was started primarily to protect municipal 
water supply. Thousands of cords of wood 
have been cut by the city welfare depart- 
ment, and it is estimated that with good 
management the forest will eventually yield 
a return of more than $20,000 annually. 
Community forests have been established 
in various ways. Some have been set aside 


from the original land grant, others have 
been purchased, some are composed of tax- 
delinquent land, and some have been given 
by public-spirited individuals as memorial 
forests. In Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
New Hampshire, state forestry or conserva- 
tion departments provide general supervision 
of town and community forests. Fourteen 
states have enacted legislation authorizing 
the acquisition of municipal forests: New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, IIli- 
nois, Nebraska, and New Mexico. 


Winning Cities in Three Health 
Conservation Contests 


yf Bow results of the ninth annual city 
health conservation contest, the fourth 
annual rural health conservation contest, and 
a special contest for syphilis control and 
tuberculosis control were recently announced. 
A total of 263 cities entered the 1937 city 
health contest and the cities winning first 
awards in each population group were: Bos- 
ton, among cities over 500,000; Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Providence, Rhode Island, 
250,000 to 500,000; Hartford, Connecticut, 
cities of 100,000 to 250,000; Sacramento, 
California, cities of 50,000 to 100,000; 
Greenwich, Connecticut, cities of 20,000 to 
50,000; Englewood, New Jersey, cities of 
less than 20,000. Special awards were given 
to nine cities which have twice or more won 
first awards in their respective population 
groups and are therefore barred from the 
regular contest, and during 1937 have main- 
tained their previous high standards of health 
protection services. These cities are: Balti- 
more, Maryland; Brookline, Massachusetts; 
Detroit, Michigan; Hackensack and Newark, 
New Jersey; New Haven, Connecticut; Pas- 
adena, California; and Schenectady and 
Syracuse, New York. 

In the rural health contest there were 241 
entries as compared with 66 counties which 
enrolled in the third contest held in 1936. 
The winning counties in the 1937 contest 
were Columbia County, New York; Fayette 
County, Kentucky; Pike County, Missis- 
sippi; Woodbury County, Iowa; Amarillo- 
Potter County, Texas; and Clallam County, 
Washington. 

A special contest on syphilis control and 
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tuberculosis control was conducted in 1937 
for the first time. A few of the items con- 
sidered in this contest were: the compre- 
hensiveness of case-finding and follow-up 
services in connection with tuberculosis and 
syphilis, the facilities provided for diagnostic 
and treatment purposes, and the extent of 
group participation in programs of educa- 
tion and control. In the syphilis control con- 
test the first award went to Tacoma, and in 
the tuberculosis contest to Detroit. 

All of these health contests were conducted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in co-operation with the American 
Public Health Association. That the city 
health contest has resulted in more complete 
health programs is evidenced by the im- 
proved scores which have been obtained by 
cities which have competed over a period of 
years. The co-operation of the American 
Public Health Association makes it possible 
to provide field consultant service for en- 
trants in the competition, and about 70 to 
80 per cent of all cities enrolled have been 
visited each year. 


Sewage Disposal Costs in Many Cities 
Financed by Increased Water Rates 


EVERAL hundred cities have built sew- 
age disposal plants during the past few 
years and the financing of those projects is 
being carried out largely through increases 
in the water rates, according to the American 
Water Works Association. The amount of 
water used is considered a fair measure of 
what a taxpayer should pay toward the 
financing and operating expenses. Sewage 
disposal costs vary, but in some large cities 
amount to 25 per cent of the water charges. 
In Detroit, which discharges its sewage into 
the Detroit River, water rates will carry a 
sewage disposal surcharge of 20 to 25 per 
cent after January 1, 1939, to defray the 
cost of construction and operation of the new 
municipal disposal plant. The operating 
costs of the plant are expected to run about 
$1,200,000 a year. 
Commenting on the policy of Detroit and 
many other cities in adding a surcharge to 


water rates to cover the costs of sewage dis- . 


posal, Harry E. Jordan, secretary of the 
American Water Works Association, states: 
“This plan of using the amount of water 
consumed as a measure of the cost of service 


of sewage disposal seems to be as fair and 
practical as any that could be devised. It 
provides a simple method for the allocation 
of charges and makes the cost of collection 
lower than if the disposal charges were 
handled separately. However, municipalities 
increasing their water rates to cover the cost 
of sewage disposal should make it clear to 
their rate-payers that the rates cover two 
distinct services. The sewage disposal charge 
should not be hidden in the water rate.” 


Voting Machines Now Used in 
Hundreds of Cities 


ORE than one-third of the larger cities 

of the country had voting machines in 
operation last year. Among these cities are 
Hartford, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. All Rhode Island voting precincts 
were “mechanized” in 1936, and New York 
State will be fully mechanized in time for 
1938 elections under the terms of the law 
authorizing the purchase of voting machines. 
More than 100 cities have installed voting 
machines in each of the states of Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Iowa, and Pennsylvania, and 
scattered cities have done so in Arizona, 
California, Florida, Montana, Michigan, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Once the lever is pulled, the voter’s choice 
is permanently recorded by whirling adding- 
machine gears. No “Ballot-tampering” is 
possible, and, when voting booths close, the 
only job left for election officials is to record 
the totals and report them. Notwithstanding 
their high first cost — about $1,000 for each 
machine — it is claimed that the voting 
machines result in substantial savings over 
a period of years. They are given a minimum 
life of 25 years, and the smallest will ac- 
commodate 600 voters during a day. The 
number of supervisors, tellers, etc., necessary 
to conduct an election is reduced to a mini- 
mum, with consequent savings in payrolls. 

Voting machines, however, cannot be 
installed without enabling state legislation. 
In Baltimore, courts invalidated the pur- 
chase of 910 voting machines because the 
specifications did not provide any arrange- 
ment whereby a voter could “write in” the 
name of an individual who had not been 
nominated on regular slates of candidates. 
Missouri’s constitution provides that each 
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voter must fill out an individual ballot for 
scrutiny in the event of a protest. Voting 
machines do not print individual ballots. 
The Alabama Supreme Court recently held 
unconstitutional an act permitting the use 
of voting machines because that act violated 
that section of the state constitution “which 
requires that all election laws be uniform 
throughout.” 


Researchers Outline Policy on 
Financing Relief Costs 


A’ the request of the Senate Special Com- 

mittee to Investigate Unemployment, 
a group of 18 directors of municipal research 
agencies recently prepared a statement con- 
cerning relief costs and financing. In sub- 
mitting the report to the Committee on 
March 18, it was pointed out that not one of 
the group had been able to bring together all 
of the relief costs for his own city. However, 
some relief costs were brought together for 
a number of larger cities, which showed that 
per capita expenditure for direct and work 
relief and old age assistance in 1936 in these 
cities in many cases approached the amount 
spent for all municipal activities in 1923; 
and the 1936 figure did not include all wel- 
fare costs. It was pointed out that under 
the guise of relief there has been established 
a guaranteed minimum standard of living; 
in one city, for example, if a man earns $113 
a month but by the subsistence standard 
applicable to his case is entitled to $115 on 
relief, he is given supplemental aid of $2.00 
a month. “When our total welfare costs in 
cities are approaching or exceeding the total 
present tax levies on real and personal prop- 
erty,” said the research group, “we are ex- 
ceeding the ability of the nation to pay and 
must expect bankruptcy or fundamental 
changes in the aspect of our economic sys- 
tem.” The group recommended that relief 
be recognized as a permanent problem in- 
stead of following the hand-to-mouth policy 
now in effect. To quote from the report: 

It is imperative that some scheme of relief 
be adopted shortly that is (1) a planned pro- 
gram; (2) is financed out of current revenues; 
and (3) is within the abilities of the various 
units of government to support on a current 
basis. . . . The determination of such a policy 
must start with ascertainment of the total costs 
of relief in all categories, precisely what this 
expenditure is securing in exact units of relief, 
and how the money is being raised. In this field 


exact or comprehensive knowledge is woefully 
lacking. . . . It next becomes necessary to relate 
these expenditures to the abilities of the differ- 
ent units of government to pay them. The total 
costs of the various forms of relief, as shown by 
the data submitted here, now approximate on 
the average the total tax collections for all local 
governmental purposes. It is self-evident that 
these costs are utterly beyond the revenue-rais- 
ing abilities of the cities. To assume the burden 
would necessitate a local tax rate generally dou- 
ble its present size, which, of course, is imprac- 
tical. Federal and state aid must be continued, 
at least for some time. 

Borrowing . . . . obviously is not a method of 
financing relief that can be continued perma- 
nently. The full impact of relief costs thus has 
not yet been felt. . . . Our relief expenditures 
have grown so much that many of our local 
governmental services are being imperiled. Un- 
less steps are taken to bring these expenditures 
within the ability of our people to pay, we will 
find shortly that it will be necessary to reduce 
drastically the funds provided for schools and 
other local functions of government. Even now 
many communities would have to make big cuts 
in salaries of their public employees and curtail 
if not eliminate many local services if the cost 
of relief were not being deferred in large part 
through borrowing. 

The cost of relief has been obscured from the 
average citizen, partly because the cost has been 
deferred in many instances through borrowing 
and partly because of the mistaken impression 
that the cost of relief is not a burden upon a 
local community when the money comes from 
Washington. The people of this country must 
come to a realization that the cost of relief is 
eventually met out of the earnings of all the 
people who work and produce. 

In concluding their report, the research 
group suggested the local responsibility for 
relief should be emphasized by allocating 
federal funds to state and local units on a 
strictly matching basis, the local or state 
participation to be sufficiently large to pro- 
vide an emphatic interest in economy; that 
the determination of whether relief be on a 
direct or work relief basis be left entirely to 
the state and local government; that federal 
aid be granted to states only when the state 
and local administration is on an efficient 
basis and the smallest units of administra- 
tion are the counties, larger cities, or admin- 
istrative districts of comparable significance; 
and that federal aid be granted on a suffi- 
ciently long-term basis so that local govern- 
ments can enact complete twelve-month mu- 
nicipal budgets in advance of each fiscal 
year. 
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12,000 Citizens Attend Open House at 
Berkeley City Hall 


Ane 12,000 people, or one out of every 
ten people living in Berkeley, California, 
attended the tenth annual “open house” held 
on March 31 at the city hall. Sponsored each 
spring by the Berkeley Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the Berkeley League of 
Women Voters, in co-operation with the city 
administration, “open house” has been held 
each year for ten years. The caliber of the 
performances, exhibits, and demonstrations 
has increased and the attendance of 12,000 
is the all-time high. Commencing at 1:30 
P. M. and continuing until 9:00 o’clock in 
the evening, a program of entertainment was 
offered varying from concerts by local bands, 
dances, and musical numbers presented by the 
recreation department, to motion pictures de- 
picting the functions of the various depart- 
ments. In addition there were numerous ex- 
hibits and demonstrations of municipal work 
and equipment. Charts, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs were used extensively to illustrate the 
activities. Experience has clearly demon- 
strated that the exhibits and demonstrations 
alone were not enough to make “open house” 
successful. Entertainment in some other 
form must also be provided. 

The most important single item attribu- 
ting to the success of the last “open house” 
was the advance publicity which it received. 
Through the sponsoring organizations and 
the press, almost every organization and 
every home was reached. Pamphlets were 
distributed, speaking programs were organ- 
ized, radio announcements were made, and 
many articles were printed, with the result 
that the citizenry as a whole knew that “open 
house” was to be held —EtMeEr C. Row Ley, 
personnel and research assistant to city man- 
ager, Berkeley. 


Radio Survey to Eliminate Interference 
with Reception 


i’ Newark and Sussex County, New Jersey, 
“man-made static” has caused so much 
annoyance to police in receiving radio broad- 
casts that a corps of “radio detectives” has 
been organized to track down such disturb- 
ances and to eliminate them if possible. The 
work will be done by 45 unemployed in- 
dividuals who know something about radio 
and will be paid for by the city of Newark 


and by the federal WPA in Washington. 

Five groups of three men each will be 
assigned to “spot” trouble areas. At first 
they will concentrate activity in areas where 
“prowl” cars have experienced radio trouble 
in the past and in areas in which receiving 
sets have “gone dead” or in which reception 
has been notoriously poor. 

Using portable receivers and directional 
loop antennae, the “detectives” will tune in 
on the police short wave, and when they 
enter a known “disturbance zone” they will 
attempt to map the vicinities in which recep- 
tion seems poorest. The “spotters” will be 
followed by other groups whose job it will 
be to “isolate” the disturbance and fix its 
point of origin exactly. 

Thereafter the case will be turned over to 
the city electrical division. The property 
owner—if the disturbance originates on pri- 
vate property—will be asked to correct the 
defect, and if he refuses the city may invoke 
provisions of the electrical code governing 
permits for the installation of apparatus. 

After all “complaint areas” have been 
cleared of static to the fullest possible extent, 
it is planned to make a radio survey of the 
entire city and county, a job that will require 
the detailed mapping of some 18,000 miles 
of streets and highways. The maps will show 
the intensity of radio reception in every sec- 
tion, and radio technicians will be able to 
determine the exact transmitter strength 
needed to reach a patrolman in a given 
locality. 


Many Cities Build City Halls with 
Federal Aid 


| Spang buildings in which to transact 
public business have been contributed 
to many communities under the federal work 
relief programs. WPA assisted in the con- 
struction, repair, or improvement of 246 
city halls, and prior to 1935 the FERA 
assisted in the construction, repair, or im- 
provement of 1,698 city and county halls. 

One of the largest city buildings was 
erected in Grand Rapids, Michigan, at a 
total cost of about $300,000. It is built on 
“made” land, of salvaged brick, is 404 feet 
long and has an average depth of 200 feet. 
It has a four-story center unit for the street, 
sewer, highway, and water commissions, 
while its one-story wings house the park 
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department office and garage, the public- 
service garage, blacksmith shop, toolhouse 
and surplus-storage warehouse, the highway 
garage, and a paintshop. 

Oklahoma City and San Diego are build- 
ing city halls in civic centers, the one in 
the latter city also to be used by the county 
government. San Diego now occupies an 
old bank building erected in 1874 while the 
county courthouse dates back to 1872. 
WPA made a grant of almost $1,000,000 
toward the cost of the building. The small 
city of Gladstone, Michigan, is another city 
which secured WPA aid in constructing a 
new city hall. 

In addition to the WPA and FERA proj- 
ects, many municipal buildings have been 
constructed as PWA projects. Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania, for example, up until 1937 
had housed its city offices in cramped quar- 
ters in a two-story brick building erected in 
1898. With the aid of PWA this city gov- 
ernment now occupies a modern three-story 
brick-masonry building with white face brick 
exterior, costing $134,000, of which $58,959 
was contributed by the national government. 
Stratford, Connecticut, built a $225,000 
town hall of colonial design with a council 
chamber patterned after the historic House 
of Burgesses in Williamsburg, Virginia. All 
town departments will be housed in this 
building with the exception of fire, welfare, 
and public works, the latter occupying a 
town garage constructed as an FERA and 
WPA project. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


GOVERNMENTAL Group, NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF PURCHASING AGENTS—St. Louis, 
Missouri, May 23-26. Chairman, J. W. 
Nicholson, city hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFI- 
craLs—Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 20-22. 
Executive Director, Walter H. Blucher, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Seattle, Washington, June 29-July 1. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. (National Conference of 
Social Work meets at same place, June 26- 
July 2.) 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR HOUSING 
AND TowN PLANNING—Mexico City, Mex- 
ico, August 13-20. For further information 
write American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MuNICcIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—St. Paul, Minnesota, August 15-18. 
Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or PoticE—Toronto, Ontario, September 5- 
8. Executive Vice-President, William P. 
Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Princeton, New Jersey, September 7-10. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECU- 
TIVES — Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 
18-22. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doo- 
little, Box 422, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
ATION — Boston, Massachusetts, September 
26-29. Executive Director, Clarence E. Rid- 
ley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssocIATION— 
New York City, October 3-5. Executive 
Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 3-7. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Howard S. Braucher, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, October 5-7. Executive 
Director, Clifford W. Ham, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERvICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Washington, D. C., 
October 17-21. Executive Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING 
OrFricers—Cincinnati, Ohio, October 19-21. 
Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
CurEFs—New Orleans, Louisiana, October 
25-28. Executive Secretary, Jay W. Stevens, 
State Fire Marshal, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Kansas City, Missouri, October 25-28. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments | 











Roy S. BRADEN 


Roy S. Braden.—Appointed town man- 
ager of Greenbelt, Maryland, on November 
23, 1937. Born at Cooksburg, Pennsylvania, 
on April 3, 1889. Education: B. E., 1911, 
State Teachers’ College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania, and a correspondence course 
in civil engineering, International Corre- 
spondence School. Experience: superintend- 
ent of schools, Clarington, Pennsylvania, and 
county engineer, Forest County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1911-14; city engineer, Kane, Penn- 
sylvania, 1914-18; construction engineer, 
United States Coal and Coke Company, 
Gary, West Virginia, 1918-22; private en- 
gineering work and business manager of 
Chamber of Commerce at Princeton, West 
Virginia, 1922-24; city manager, Hopewell, 
Virginia, 1924-31; county manager, Arling- 
ton County, Virginia, 1932-36; community 
manager for Farm Security Administration 
of United States Department of Agriculture 
since 1936, position now held jointly with 
that of town manager of Greenbelt, Mary- 
land. He was vice-president of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in 1933. 

H. M. Renner. — Appointed city man- 
ager, Cedartown, Georgia, March 9, 1938. 
Born at Sunset, Texas, July 24, 1896. Edu- 
cation: Summer School, University of Okla- 
homa, 1917; Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 1917-18; M. E. degree, 1920, Oklahoma 
School of Mines. Experience: Head, Science 


H. M. RENNER 


Huecu B. RIcE 


Department, Classen High School, Oklahoma 
City, 1922-24; construction field engineer 
and later manager of Oklahoma Service 
Company (natural gas utility), 1925; con- 
struction field engineer, Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, 1925-26; city manager, 
Mangum, Oklahoma, 1926-29; city manager, 
Woodward, Oklahoma, 1929-32; city man- 
ager Elk City, Oklahoma, 1932-33, and 
again May 4, 1937 to time of his appoint- 
ment at Cedartown; engineer-examiner and 
state expediter for PWA, Oklahoma, 1933- 
37; was vice-president in 1927 of the Arkan- 
sas Valley Flood Control and Conservation 
Program. 

Hugh B. Rice. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Lexington, Virginia, on April 7, 1938. 
Born at Lexington, Virginia, on December 
28, 1900. Education: Two and one-haif 
years at Virginia Military Institute, and two 
years at Lehigh University, majoring in civil 
engineering; also extension courses in public 
administration from Syracuse University. 
Experience: Inspector with Pennsylvania 
State Highway Department, 1926; office 
engineer, Everglades Drainage District, West 
Palm Beach, Florida, 1927; city engineer, 
Staunton, Virginia, 1928-30; superintendent 
of water department and engineer, Staunton, 
1930-33; city collector, Staunton, 1933-34; 
superintendent of public works at Lexington, 
1934 to time of appointment as manager. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 























| gegen In on Police Radio. Lexington, 
Kentucky, has passed an ordinance which 
prohibits proprietors of retail beer and soft 
drink establishments from operating radio sets 
capable of receiving messages broadcast ‘over 
the Lexington police radio station. A fine of 
$1.00 to $100 and revocation of license is the 
penalty for violation. 


Floor Plans as Fire Aids. The Duluth, Minne- 
sota, fire department is having floor plans pre- 
pared of all buildings in the congested district. 
These plans are sketched on cards which will 
be furnished to all fire companies for their 
guidance during fire fighting operations, and 
will be kept up to date by officers and firemen 
in their inspections of the buildings. The fire 
department in Austin, Texas, recently completed 
maps of every basement in the city. 


Increased Health Service. Cincinnati’s public 
health federation and the Academy of Medicine 
are campaigning jointly to increase the budget 
of the city health department over a period of 
years. The interested agencies point out that by 
spending more on the health department, Cin- 
cinnati can save between 500 and 1,000 lives a 
year and approximately $1,000,000 now being 
spent for the treatment of disease. The objec- 
tive of the campaign is to finance a complete 
program of disease prevention. 


Pneumonia Typing. New York City has be- 
gun a 24-hour a day pneumonia typing service. 
Typing laboratories have been set up in each 
of the five boroughs. Typing is a procedure to 
determine which of 32 types of pneumonia 
a patient has so that the proper serum can be 
given. 


Enforcing a Speed Limit. Minneapolis about 
a year ago began to enforce a 30-mile an hour 
speed limit. Recently the police established 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, and National 
Association of Housing Officials. 


speed traps which are shifted about the city. 
The traps consist of a set of mirrors placed 176 
feet apart along the highway or street. A police 
car is parked behind the first mirror. When a 
motorist approaches, the officer starts a stop 
watch and then stops it when the car comes 
abreast of the second mirror. If the automobile 
traversed the distance between the mirrors in 
less than four seconds he has violated the 30- 
mile an hour ordinance. The first policeman 
then signals a second squad car stationed beyond 
the second mirror, and the officers in that car 
make the arrest. 


Licensing Bicycles. Hammond, Indiana, is 
registering and licensing bicycles under a new 
ordinance designed to minimize bicycle thefts 
and promote greater traffic safety. The 10-cent 
license fee includes a tag and registration card 
similar to those issued to automobile owners. 
At the time the license is issued, the cyclist is 
presented with a copy of the bicycle regula- 
tions. 


Abandons Private Scavenger Service. Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, recently inaugurated mu- 
nicipal collection of ashes, garbage, and refuse, 
which during the past five years has been 
handled on a contract basis by a private con- 
cern. The cost of the municipal collection for 
the next five years is estimated at $97,500 per 
year. 


New Lie Detector. A new lie-detection proc- 
ess called a pathometer, an apparatus registering 
minute fluctuations in bodily electrical currents, 
recently came into the news when the results of 
a test were admitted as evidence in a court. This 
apparatus, perfected by a Fordham University 
psychologist, differs from the polygraph in that 
the polygraph tests blood pressure and breath- 
ing to record emotional changes. 


Requiring Parking Space. Bronxville, New 
York, recently amended its zoning ordinance to 
require that facilities for parking or housing 
automobiles must be provided in the future for 
all private houses and apartments. This new 
regulation, which became effective on May 1, 
requires that multiple dwellings must have park- 
ing or garage space large enough to accommo- 
date an automobile for each family. Bronxville 
is one mile square and has a population of 
8,000. 
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Salvaging Test. City Manager Thomas P. 
Thompson of Norfolk, Virginia, recently recom- 
mended that a three-months’ trial be given to 
the salvaging of paper, rags, and other material 
collected by the city. 


Housing Survey. The Philadelphia City Plan- 
ning Commission, with the assistance of WPA, 
recently completed a house-to-house survey of 
41,319 dwellings in the city’s worst slum areas. 
The survey, which required two years, also 
included the collection of data on crime, dis- 
ease, infant mortality, juvenile delinquency, etc. 
Street after street was found in which there 
were so-called dwellings without plumbing, with- 
out heat, without light, and often with the least 
air possible for human existence. The survey 
revealed that 44 per cent of the dwellings were 
unfit for human habitation. 


Defeats Tax Limit. Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan, by a two-to-one vote on April 4 defeated a 
proposal to adopt a 15-mill property tax limita- 
tion, thus making .a total of nine Michigan 
cities and villages which have rejected a tax 
limit proposal. Other Michigan cities which 
have defeated similar proposals since 1934 are 
Big Rapids, Cadillac, Highland Park, Kala- 
mazoo, Lansing, Lapeer, Nashville, and Owosso. 
The cities which are operating under the 15-mill 
limit are: Battle Creek, Belding, Flint, Grand 
Rapids, Ionia, Jackson, Muskegon, Muskegon 
Heights, North Muskegon, Pontiac, and Sag- 
inaw. 


More Housing Laws. New legislation recently 
enacted in California, New Jersey, Mississippi, 
and Virginia, enables cities in those states to 
create local housing authorities, bringing the 
number of states with housing laws to 33. Hous- 
ing to be built with USHA funds is exempt from 
taxation in all of these states except Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan. The USHA on 
April 27 announced that funds earmarked for 
these states would be placed elsewhere unless 
these states would exempt housing from taxa- 
tion. 


Housing Tax. Cities in New York State may 
levy an occupancy tax of $1.00 to $6.00 a year 
on premises occupied for business or profes- 
sional purposes, the proceeds of this tax to go 
to make up the city’s annual cash subsidy pay- 
ments. . . . No rent increases are allowed in New 
York City tenements that do not comply with 
all provisions of the multiple-dwelling law. 


Medical Care for Sick Poor. Rochester, New 
York, provides home care for sick relief clients 
through salaried physicians in the department 
of health. Monroe County, Michigan, allows 


the welfare clients to consult their own phy- 
sicians to determine the necessity for medical 
care and the number of calls and services re- 
quired. Then an advisory committee of three 
physicians checks all bills submitted by phy- 
sicians prior to payment. 


Long-Term Capital Budgets. The planning 
board of Montclair, New Jersey, recently sub- 
mitted to the city commissioners a proposed 
capital budget for the year 1938, which was 
considered in connection with the regular city 
budget. The planning board recommended that 
another study be made on the basis of a period 
of five years. 


Anti-Noise Ordinance. The city council of 
Clifton, New Jersey, on March 15 enacted an 
ordinance regulating unnecessary noises. Noise 
of such character, intensity, and duration as to 
be detrimental to the life or health of any 
‘individual is prohibited. For example, the sound- 
ing of any horn or signal device on any vehicle 
not in motion, the creation of any excessive 
noises between 11:00 P. M. and 7:00 A. M., the 
use of mechanical loudspeakers, and certain 
other noises named in the ordinance or declared 
to be disturbing and unnecessary. A fine of not 
more than $50 or ten days in jail or both is the 
penalty for violation. 


Vendors Required to Show Tax. The follow- 
ing notation, based on the purchase order used 
by the city and county of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, according to the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, might well be printed on pur- 
chase orders used by all municipalities: “If a 
federal or state tax is applicable to this order, 
the amount of such tax must be shown on your 
invoice as a separate item. If this purchase is 
not taxable, so indicate on your invoice.” Mu- 
nicipalities located in states which do not have 
sales or use taxes should not include the phrase 
“or state tax.” By insisting that the tax be 
shown separately, municipalities facilitate the 
pre-audit of invoices. The employee who audits 
invoices for taxable items keeps a file of all 
federal regulations relative to excise taxes, from 
which governmental units are exempt. 


No Bonds Issued. Alexandria, Kentucky, 
wanted a new fire engine without issuing bonds 
or levying a special tax. To express their con- 
fidence in A. M. Turner, mayor for eighteen 
years, 60 citizens gave notes for $200 each which 
were used as collateral for a local bank loan.— 
The Kentucky City. 


Southern Cities Build Waterworks. Ninety- 
five waterworks systems were constructed or 
their facilities extended in 1937 in the states 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
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Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, and 73 addi- 
tional projects are under way or are planned 
for the current year in these states. The South’s 
growing industries, such as textile and paper 
mills, require millions of gallons of water daily. 
One large paper mill in West Virginia co-oper- 
ated with a city in building a large water system. 


Judgment Funding Bonds. Wilmette, Illinois, 
has just issued $57,000, 3 per cent judgment 
funding bonds maturing 1939-1949, to pay all 
public benefits judgments outstanding as of 
March 1, 1938, thereby saving 3 per cent in- 
terest as the judgments have a rate of 6 per 
cent. 


Government in Technicolor. The city of Port- 
land, Oregon, has produced in technicolor a 
motion picture of the story of local government 
activities and the use of the taxpayer’s dollar. 
In order to bring out the natural colors it was 
necessary to have the film developed in Holly- 
wood. The film is about 1,600 feet in length 
and runs for one hour. The cost of the film, 
new portable projection machine, and profes- 
sional services in editing and titling, was kept 
within a $200 appropriation. City employees 
did the filming. The picture has been shown 71 
times to a total of 15,000 people. 


Price of Parking Meters. The city of Phoenix, 
Arizona, claims the distinction of breaking the 
market price on parking meters. The first re- 
quest brought identical bids of approximately 
$58 per meter. Six months later bids were re- 
ceived at $37.50 per meter, and meters were 
installed. This information coincides with an 
Editorial Research Report of March 8, 1938, 
which stated that the American Automobile As- 
sociation had demanded an investigation in the 
sale of parking meters. It was charged that a 
parking meter meeting every requirement could 
be produced and marketed for less than $20 
each. 


Broadcasting Municipal Functions Over Ra- 
dio. Springfield, Massachusetts, is using the 
radio to tell its citizens about the functions of 
each municipal department. Two stations have 
donated time for 13 consecutive weekly pro- 
grams under the stipulation that no politics be 
discussed. The programs, sponsored by the 


mayor, deal entirely with departmental opera- 
tion. 


Required Reading List for Police. Supervisory 
and commanding officers of the Berkeley (Cali- 
fornia) Police Department are required to read 
one book each month from a list of 12 books 
and brief its contents. The books on the list are: 
Art of Leadership, Tead; Making the Most of 
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Books, Headley; Increasing Personal Efficiency, 
Laird; How to Use Your Mind, Kitson; Organ- 
ization Engineering, Dennison; Strategy in 
Handling People, Webb and Morgan; Using 
Psychology in Business, Laird; Human Nature 
and Management, Tead; Leaders and Leader- 
ship, Bogardus; How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People, Carnegie; Conference Manual for 
Training Foremen, Shellow and Harmon; Build- 
ing Your Life, Bennett. 


Traffic and Planning. The city council of 
Schenectady, New York, recently created, upon 
the recommendation of City Manager C. A. 
Harrell, a bureau of traffic and city planning. 
The director of the bureau is also director of 
the municipal housing authority, an engineer in 
the department of engineering and public works, 
and a member of the city planning commission 
and the board of zoning appeals. 


Planning in Small Cities. Among the cities of 
less than 50,000 population which have recently 
established new city planning agencies are Santa 
Cruz, California; Yakima, Washington; Sioux 
City, South Dakota; Waukesha, Wisconsin; and 
North Providence, Massachusetts. Several cities 
in Essex County, New Jersey, recently formed 
a council of planning boards which will consider 
deficiencies in present zoning and planning legis- 
lation and other matters. Austin, Texas, recently 
appointed a new planning commission, and Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, has approved a capital budget 
for long-term planning. 


Control of Utilities. The Supreme Court of 
Arizona on February 16, in the case of C. M. 
Henderson v. City of Phoenix et al., ruled that 
a municipally owned public utility is not under 
the jurisdiction of the state corporation commis- 
sion. The effect of this decision is to reserve to 
Arizona municipalities the right to govern and 
regulate their own public utilities. 


Licensing Water Plant Operators. Nine states 
now license waterworks operators in some form. 
These states are California, Georgia, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Texas, and West Virginia. In nearly all of these 
states three grades of licenses are issued, the 
classifications depending upon the type of water 
plant or system. In Connecticut the state health 
department, under the terms of a new sanitary 
code, must pass on the qualifications of men 
operating water treatment plants. 


A Safe City. Lewistown, Montana, a city of 
5,358 population, celebrated safe and sane driv- 
ing week May 2 to 7. There has not been a 
fatal automobile accident in that city for four 
years. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 























MEASURING MuwnicripAL ACTIVITIES. By 
Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. Simon. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
102pp. $2.00. 

This report brings together the 13 articles on 
measurement standards in city administration 
which appeared in PuBLIC MANAGEMENT ending 
with the February, 1938, issue. In addition it 
contains 29 suggested model monthly adminis- 
trative report forms intended to implement the 
units of measurement suggested in the articles. 


PusBLic Houstinc MANAGEMENT. A course 
of lectures offered by New York Univer- 


sity in co-operation with the Municipal - 


Civil Service Commission and the New 
York Housing Authority. New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 18 Washington Place, 
New York. 1938. 244pp. 

This volume discusses not only the legal, 
financial, and maintenance aspects of housing, 
also the relation of housing to planning, to urban 
growth, the community activities, and to other 
social problems. 


THE MAsTER PLAN. By Edward M. Bassett. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 
Street, New York. 1938. 15lpp. $2.00. 
This readable volume describes the essential 

elements of community land planning, the ap- 

plication of tried methods of regulation to new 

problems, and what should be included in a 

master plan. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING AND THE POLICE. By 
Harold Hammond and Franklin M. Kreml. 
Published jointly by the National Conser- 
vation Bureau, New York, and the Safety 
Division, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, 1827 Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 1938. 92pp. Free to 
public officials; 40 cents to others. 

This manual is the first detailed study of 
traffic engineering problems for police. It tells 
how to locate spots where accidents “are prone 
to happen” and what to do about them. This 
should be of special interest not only to the 
police but also to traffic engineers and to city 
planners. The publishers have already sent 
copies to city managers and police chiefs. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


Know Your Town. National League of Women 


Voters, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 24pp. 10 cents. (List of questions to 
be used as a guide in learning about local gov- 
ernment. ) 

THE LocaL GOVERNMENT OFFICER. L. Hill. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Museum Street, 
London, W. C. 1, 1938. 231pp. 5s. 


FINANCE 


EXEMPTION AND PREFERENTIAL TAXATION OF 
HomEsTEAps. National Association of Assess- 
ing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 10pp. 10 cents. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES HAVING A Pop- 


ULATION OF OVER 100,000; 1936, SUMMARY’ 


REPORT. United States Bureau of the Census, 

Washington, D. C. 1938. 23pp. 10 cents. 
MICHIGAN CITIES: ASSESSED VALUATIONS, TAX 

Rates, Levies AND COLLECTIONS, 1937. Mich- 


igan Municipal League, 205 South State 
Street, Ann Arbor. 1938. 6pp. 50 cents. 

Motor VEHICLE LICENSE TAXES IN THE VIR- 
GINIA Cities. League of Virginia Municipal- 
ities, 902 Travelers Building, Richmond. 1938. 
18pp. 25 cents. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE LEGISLATION, 1937; A Dr- 
GEST. Irving Tenner. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
74pp. 

PERIODIC REDUCTIONS OF AUTOMOBILE LICENSE 
FEEs. Federation of Tax Administrators, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. Spp. 25 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE ON TAXATION, 1937. National Tax 
Association, Columbia, South Carolina. 1938. 
575pp. 

PROPERTY TAXATION ON Motor VEHICLES: A 
SUMMARY. National Association of Assessing 
Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
5pp. 10 cents. 

REPORT ON FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION IN THF 
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MICHIGAN STATE GOVERNMENT. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 482pp. $2.50. 

SALES TAX EXEMPTIONS. Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 1llpp. 50 cents. 

SELECTED MUNICIPAL OCCUPATION TAXES. As- 
sociation of Washington Cities, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 1938. 12pp. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE PURCHASE OF DECAL- 
COMANIA TAX STAMPS. Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 26pp. 75 cents. 


UTILITIES 


Evectric UTILITIES IN THE STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON, 1936; A STATISTICAL REvIEW. De- 
partment of Public Service, State Capitol, 
Olympia, Washington. 1938. 50pp. 

SPECIFICATIONS, TOLERANCES, AND REGULATIONS 
FOR COMMERCIAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
AND WEIGHING AND MEASURING DEVICES. 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C. 1938. 105pp. 50 cents. 

WATERWORKS OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED 
STATES; RECORD OF 2868 CITIES AS OF JAN- 
vARY 1, 1938. Burns & McDonnell Engineer- 
ing Company, 107 West Linwood, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 1938. (2d. ed.) Unpaged. 


PLANNING 


CENTRALIZED MANAGEMENT AND UTILIZATION 
ADAPTED TO FARM WOODLANDS IN THE 
NorTHEAST. C. Edward Behre and C. R. 
Lockard. New York State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. 1937. 66pp. 

CoMMUNITY Forests. Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1938. 17pp. 


CoMMUNITY Forests: WHAT THEY ARE, AND 
How THEY ArE CREATED AND ADMINISTERED. 
Forest Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 1938. 6pp. 

REGISTER OF PROPERTY OWNED BY THE CITY OF 
MINNEAPOLIS. City Planning Commission, 
city hall, Minneapolis. 1937. Unpaged. 

Unit VALUE LAND Maps oF THE 1937 SEXEN- 
NIAL REAL EsTATE ASSESSMENT. County Aud- 
itor, Lucas County, Toledo, Ohio. 1937. 63pp. 

ZONING CHANGES AND VARIANCES. American 
Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. April, 1938. 7pp. Free to 
members, 25 cents to others. 


PERSONNEL 


CLAss SPECIFICATIONS FOR POSITIONS IN THE 
City CLASSIFIED SERVICE, KALAMAZOO, MICH- 
IGAN. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 87pp. 

THE CLASSIFICATION PLAN FOR THE CITY OF 
GLENDALE. Theodore L. Sharp. Civil Service 
Commission, Glendale, California. 1938. 
213pp. 

Directory OF City AND CouNTY PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE ADMINISTRATORS IN CITIES OF OVER 
100,000 PopuLation. American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1938. 12pp. 20 cents. 

PUBLIC SEKVICE IN GREAT BrITAIN. Hiram M. 
Stout. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill. 1938. 189pp. $2.50. 

SUGGESTED Form OF CIvIL SERVICE ORDINANCE 
FOR City MANAGER Cities. League of Cali- 
fornia Municipalities, 223 City Hall, San 
Francisco. 1938. 8pp. 50 cents. 

SUGGESTED ForMs oF CIvIL SERVICE ORrDI- 
NANCES. League of California Municipalities, 
223 City Hall, San Francisco. (Rev. ed.) 
March, 1938. 23pp. $1.00. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


UREAU FOR STREET TRAFFIC RESEARCH, 
Yate University. Graduate Fellowships 
in Traffic Engineering. The Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research, formerly at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been transferred to Yale University, 
beginning July 1, 1938, with Miller McClintock 


as director. Fifteen fellowships, each carrying 
a stipend of $1,200, and an additional amount 
not exceeding $200 for travel, are available for 
academic year beginning September 26, 1938. 
Applicants must have an engineering degree, 
representing four years of college work, and 
must be between 23 and 30 years of age. Prefer- 
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ence will be given to those who hold positions as 
traffic engineer, or in a closely related field, and 
who may obtain a leave of absence. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Bureau at 315 
Strathcona Hall, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut, and must be returned on or be- 
fore June 1, 1938. 

A FEDERAL AGENCY. Personnel Assistant. The 
personnel department of one of the larger fed- 
eral agencies is looking for a man to assist in the 
development of employee handbooks and other 
training materials. Personnel experience and 
ability to write well are two of the principal re- 
quirements. Probable salary, $3,200. Address 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

A Taxpayers’ AssociATION. Research Assis- 
tant. A taxpayers’ association in a midwestern 
city is expanding its governmental research pro- 
gram and plans to add to its staff in the near 
future. Man experienced in governmental re- 
search is being sought. Salary will depend upon 
applicant, but will be about $2,400. Address 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

A STATE LEGISLATURE. Research Assistant. 
The research agency of the legislature of one of 
the larger states is looking for a new member 


for its staff. Candidates should have a Ph.D. 
degree, governmental research experience, and 
ability to write well. Probable salary, $2,400. 
Address PusLtic MANAGEMENT. 


APPOINTMENTS 


J. W. CHARLEVILLE was recently appointed 
administrative assistant in the Department of 
Natural Resources of the state of California. 
Mr. Charleville was city manager of Glendale, 
California, 1926-31, and city manager of Pasa- 
dena, 1931-33. He was formerly employed by 
the Oklahoma State Department of Public 
Instruction and was manager of chambers of 
commerce in Bell and Burbank, California, be- 
fore becoming city manager. 

ALBERT H. HALL, who has been director of 
the Bureau of Training and Research of the 
New York State Conference of Mayors since 
1931, was recently appointed chief of the Bu- 
reau of Public Service Training of the New 
York State Education Department. Mr. Hall 
was formerly an instructor in government at 
Union College and for four years was manag- 
ing director of the Schenectady Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 




















RECENT STUDIES 


of the 


CONSULTANT SERVICE OF THE 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Thomas H. Reed, Director 


TWENTY YEARS OF GOVERNMENT IN ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 











Published by D. Appleton-Century Company 
Price $2.00 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF ATLANTA AND FULTON COUNTY 





Published by Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
Price $5.00 


Copies may be secured from the 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


309 East 34th Street 


New York City 
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THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND 
Telephone CHerry 7670 
McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-0418 


Illustrated brochure upon request 








TODAY'S ELGIN 


THE GAMEWELL In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
COMPANY enjoyed the many advantages of its correct W 
Fire Alarm Specialists design. 
One feature they like is its easy dumping 
Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and Te 


ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
: machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
applying. the curb. } Re 


out cost or obligation to any municipality 


Sales Promotional Department THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
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NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. New York U.S.A. Chicago 
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BLACK & VEATCH ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. Specialist in 
E. B. Black N.T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F.B — , 
Lace @ 1. Dead WG. feuhe E. L. Filby Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
F. M. Veatch 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. _ 
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“aa THE AMERICAN prclusive 
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McD ll-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDomnell or 97 p 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 Organized to assist municipalities and public previous 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, a eg — Rage Bn mg higher # 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations and municipal surveys P three fo 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. , telic \ 
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